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The Sacramental Character And 
The Christian Life 


James O’ConNELL, S.M.A. 


THE earty Fathers of the Church were supremely aware of a 
Christian’s distinctiveness among men. They understood that a 
Christian was a man who was consecrated, stamped in a certain 
way. By this stamp or character a Christian was given his proper 
dignity, a dignity to which the Fathers continually urged their 
Christians to attend in their daily lives. As theology developed 
and thinkers plumbed more fully’ the deposit of faith a clearer 
understanding of this consecration grew. The medieval Scholastics, 
especially St. ‘Thomas, drew up systematic studies and made way 
for subsequent theological development. 

‘Three sacraments produce on the soul of the recipient this 
indelible character. ‘They are baptism, confirmation and_ holy 
orders. ‘These are the sacraments which elevate the subject to a 
supernatural plane, give him a living and organic unity with Christ 
and depute him to take part in divine cult. Christians are configured 
to Christ; the members of the mystical Body share in the dignity 
of their Head, the God-man. 

If Christians share in the dignity of Christ, they do so by sharing 


_ in the character by which He becomes their Head. ‘The character 


by which Christ’s humanity receives its seal is none other than the 
hypostatic union, the union of Christ’s humanity with the divine 
person of the Word. ‘The sacramental character configures 
Christians to the hypostatic union and derives all its reality from 
this union of humanity and divinity in Christ. In a word, the 
sacramental character is our sharing in the divine-human character 
of Christ; it is a real image and replica of the theandric character 
of our Head. 

The grace of union is the source of all the graces with which 
Christ was endowed; it gave an infinite dignity to His humanity 
and guaranteed the permanency of this dignity. Our character 
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fixes us in organic unity with Christ who is for us the Source of 
grace. By virtue of our character—and provided we place no 
obstacle—we have a right to grace, the grace of the sonship of God. 
The sacramental character consecrates us as members of Christ. 
Grace, working on the basis of that character, vitalizes our soul 
with the holiness of divine life. Truly we are fil in Filio; we 
are sons in the Sonship of Christ. 

Since the character assimilates us to the dignity of Christ, it 
makes us capable of taking a part in His functions or activities. 
The fundamental activity of Christ is His priestly activity. By 
His mediation He unites God and men. He does this perfectly 
because He is at once God and man. He brings to men the fullness 
of divine graces. He offers to God the only adequate and perfect 
-human worship. The consequence of the Incarnation is that grace 
comes to men only through Christ and men can go to God only 
by going to Him in Christ. We, Christians, sealed as we are 
by Christ’s seal, go with Him to God our Father to obtain graces 
and we let Him through us prolong His work of distributing graces 
to men. 

It is the priestly character, conferred by the sacrament of orders, 
which is the most perfect human sharing in the priesthood of 
Christ. It is this which enables a human priest to offer in Christ’s 
Name the Eucharistic sacrifice. This sacrifice is the central act 
of the Christian religion; it is the giving of perfect praise, thanks- 
giving, propitiation and impetration to God by Christ in His 
Church. But while it is the ordained priest who alone has the 
power to consecrate, all the faithful, as Pius XII writes, ‘are in 
the mystical Body and become by a common title members of 
Christ the Priest: by the character that is graven upon their souls 
they are appointed to the worship of God, and therefore, according 
to their condition, they share in the priesthood of Christ.’ All of 
us offer the Mass through and with the priest at the altar; we are 
associated in the common prayer and supplication and offer to 
the Eternal Father the most pleasing Victim of praise and propitia- 
tion for the needs of the whole Church. So, too, as our Redeemer, 
when He was dying on the Cross, offered Himself as the Head 
of the whole human care to His Father, in this ‘clean oblation’ 
He offers to His Father not only Himself as Head of the Church, 
but in Himself all His mystical members, for He encloses all of us 
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most lovingly in His Heart. We offer with Christ and are offered 
with Him in the Mass. 

To our offering and immolation at Mass, we must unite an 
offering and immolation of our lives. We must endeavour to offer 
to God a faithful fulfilment of our ordinary tasks. Our hardest 
immolation will often be the straightforward acceptance of God’s 
Will in our daily grind. There will be times, too, when a more 
perfect following of Christ will urge us to do more than is actually 
prescribed, whether we simply perform a single act of generosity 
or deny ourselves a cup of water for Christ’s sake. 

The character imprinted by Confirmation, perfects the incorpora- 
tion into Christ which baptism has effected. It enables us to share 
more perfectly in the offering and fruits of the Mass and in the 
effects of the other sacraments. Confirmation, moreover, has as 
its special effect to give us the right ‘and the obligation of professing 
actively, propagating and defending the faith beneath the leadership 
of those in holy orders. Confirmation in this way may be called the 
sacrament of Catholic Action; it consecrates members of Christ 
for carrying on according to their status in the mystical Body 
His role of evangelization. It fits us better for an energetic and 
intrepid combat for the Church. In,a special way the character 
of confirmation postulates graces for religious and teachers who 
train the young; it likens them more to Christ and it secures the 
divine help which alone makes their work fruitful. 

To complete our consideration of the sacramental character, we 
must consider it more explicitly in the context of the Church. 


"The character is the distinctive sign of the members of the Church. 


By this seal God looks on them with favour; the angels recognise 
their consecration; and the demons fear their power. This is the 
reason why St. Peter addressed his Christians: “You are a chosen 
race, a royal priesthood, a consecrated nation, a people God means 
to have for Himself; it is yours to proclaim the exploits of God 
who has called you out of darkness into His marvellous light.’ 
(1 Peter 2, 9). 

The character is a sign of the ary of the members of the 
Church in Christ. By it each one of us is likened to our Head 
and is united to Him. But united as we are to Christ we are also 
united to one another; we ‘are Christ’s body, organs of it depending 
on each other.’ (1 Cor. 12, 27). This is a wonderful reason for 
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our loving one another, for showing in our lives the trait which ¢- 


Christ said would let men know we were His disciples. We love 
one another because we are all members of Christ’s mystical Body; 
because we are all configured to Christ; because we are all ‘other 
Christs.’ 

Love pervades the union of all the members of the Body of 
Christ which is the Church. Not all the members are equal and 
not all have the same functions. Baptism forms citizens of the 
kingdom of God; confirmation makes soldiers; orders constitutes 
the leaders of the kingdom. Priests are the guardians of their 
flock; the bishop is the ruler of his diocese; the Pope is the shepherd 
of the whole Church. Rule and obedience there must be in the 
Church. But it is not the rule of tyranny nor the obedience of 
servility. The hierarchy rule in love, knowledge and sanctification. 
The laity obey in freedom, truth and love. In this way when we 
understand the nature of the priestly character, we understand 
something of the reason for obediential reverence for the priesthood. 
Furthermore, the character by its connection with a visible 
sacramental rite, manifests not only the invisible bond which 
connects all the members of Christ but also the visible social 
structure of the Church which is accommodated to the human 
need for visible things. Because we have bodies as well as souls 
Christ did not establish an invisible and purely spiritual religion. 
God paid men the wonderful compliment of taking their nature 
and by the establishment of the Church He willed to associate 
men with Him in the work of redemption. Through men the 
God-Man offers sacrifice; through men God pardons and consoles. 
We offer Him the homage of our faith, then, when we respect 
Him in the person of His minister. 

The division into clergy and laity in the Church is for the 
purpose of facilitating rule and administration. ‘For the Church,’ 
writes Canon Leclercq, ‘consists of the faithful primarily . . . the 
laity, the Christian people . . . and the clergy have no raison d’étre 
in the community except to direct it, give it spiritual protection, 
and keep it in order. The clergy are for the people, not the people 
for the clergy. Apart from the people the clergy are inconceivable; 
they are surrounded by the community, formed in it, fed by it. 
The first and natural state of the Christian is to be a layman; 
the priest is a layman made priest. . . . The Christian people is 
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the nourishing soil of the Church.’ The important thing in the 


Church is the community of all the members in the priesthood of 
Christ, share though they may in differing degrees in His priest- 
hood. On this priesthood of all is based the mutual interchange 
of their love; it is the foundation of their community of hope; 
and their common faith in its reality lights up their lives. 

The Church prolongs Christ in our world; she carries on His 
work of sacerdotal mediation in prayer, love and sacrifice. We, 
individual members of Christ, must play our part according to 
the circumstances of our lives. Some may have as their principal 
task to carry on Christ’s mission of teaching. Others are called 
to take their place in Catholic Action. There are some who bring 
Christ to a factory; there are others who take Him to an office. 
Fathers fulfil the duty of supporting their families; mothers carry 
many domestic cares and worries.’ All of us must pray and love. 
The prayer demanded of many of us may simply be that of saying 
our morning prayers well; but we must try to do that much at 
least. We must love in practical charity, especially by kindness to 
those with whom we have most to do, whether at home or at work. 
We must gather all our tiny merits together in our offering of the 
Mass. In that way our puny efforts will share in the infinite merit 
of Christ. In all these ways we shall allow Christ to carry on in 
our lives His mission of saving the whole world. He has marked 
us with His seal for that purpose. 


THE SACRED HEART.OUR SCHOOL AND 
ORATORY 


O my soul, let the Divine Heart of Fesus for the 
future be thy oratory. ’Tis in Him and by Him thou 
must offer all thy prayers to God, to make them 
acceptable to the Divine Majesty. Make this thy 
school, to learn there the supereminent knowledge 
of the Love of God. 


J. de Berniéres: The Interior Christian. 


On Making An _ Effort 


R. J. Rocue, O.P. 


THERE are Seven Deadly Sins, and one of them is sloth. They 
are not the worst of all sins nor are all of them always mortal. 
They are called deadly or capital sins because they are the sources 
of other sins. Thus avarice, one of the deadly sins, hardens the 
heart towards the poor, makes us uneasy about the possible loss 
of wealth, and leads to commercial dishonesty. Lust, another 
deadly sin, causes blindness of intellect in respect of divine things 
(‘The sensual man perceiveth not these things which are of the 
Spirit of God.’ 1, Cor., 2: 14). it increases the love of the world’s 
pleasures and it leads to hatred of God which is the worst of all 
sins. And so on with all the deadly sins: they all bring forth 
evil, they are so many fountains springing to eternal death. 

But what of sloth? Why is it reckoned among the deadly sins? 
At first sight it does not seem to lead to any great evil. Our child- 
hood’s idea of a slothful person was of somebody who was fortunate 
enough to be able to dream his days away in luxurious ease. He 
read his newspaper, smoked his pipe, and did no harm to anybody. 
All he asked from the world was not to be disturbed. We did not 
see at the time that nobody can be altogether idle without putting 
burdens on others. The law of work is a law of life: man is obliged 
to utilise the talents God has given him. Moreover, the physical 
sloth of the lazy man leads to spiritual sloth which is the deadly 
crime. In fact, it can hardly exist without it, but spiritual sloth 
is often found without its physical counterpart: there are many 
people physically active but slothful in the affairs of the soul. 

Spiritual sloth is something much worse than the mere inertia 
of one who is lazy about temporal things. We may have-met 
indolent people who let their affairs go to ruin rather than bestir 
themselves, who seemed to have only one object in life, their 
own comfort. To preserve this, they were indeed capable of some 
exertion. In some instances, when roused, they exerted themselves 
on behalf of others, and to this extent they were not completely 
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slothful. With such persons we are not directly concerned at 
present, but rather with those who are spiritually slothful. 

When a man is spiritually slothful he is unwilling to make the 
personal effort that is necessary or useful for his salvation or for 
his spiritual progress. And we know that personal effort is necessary 
in the spiritual life. We must do or attempt to do things which 
are difficult to our fallen nature, but in which we are helped by 
the grace of God. We must do violence to ourselves. Even so 
gentle a monitress as St. Therese (The Little Flower), speaking 
of her easy way of love, reminds us that ‘we must lift our little 
feet,’ that is, we must make some effort in order to ascend to God. 
There is no such thing as an effortless royal road heavenwards, 
a way in which we are carried along with delightful ease without 
any co-operation on our part; we must do some of the work our- 
selves. Our Lord Himself has said: ‘If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow Me.’ 
(Matt., 16: 24). Now the spiritually slothful man will not carry 
even a very light cross: he does not want the trouble of exercising 
any virtue, for the practice of virtue or the resistance to temptation 
calls for at least some sacrifice, some self-discipline. He prefers 
his rest, his comfort, to the divine good, and this attitude of mind, 
when it extends to matters of precept, is mortally sinful: we are 
bound to love God above all things, even ourselves. This is the 
greatest and the first commandment. Sloth cannot co-exist with 
true spirituality. How can a man who will not exert himself aspire 
to love God above all things? Even partial sloth is irreconcilable 
with spiritual ambition, for no man who makes reservations can 
truly say that he loves God with all his heart. 

The slothful person wishes all things ordered to suit himself. 
In extreme cases he refuses to be dictated to when told that he 
must go to Mass on Sundays, or Holydays, or abstain from meat 
on Fridays, or restrain his passions, or always tell the truth. He 
revolts against any authority which orders him to deny himself, he 
wants Christianity with the Cross left out. And that is largely the 
explanation of the widespread suspicion and dislike of the Catholic 
Church, for she is the only authority that consistently dares to 
say to men “Thou shalt not.’ Again, spiritual sloth begets the 
hatred of those who try to do good to us. We do not want to be 
good, for that means we must be self-disciplined. There are plenty 
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of examples in history of saintly persons who were hated by the .. 
wicked because of their zeal: St. John the Baptist rebuked Herod 
and was beheaded at the instigation of a vile woman; St. Thomas 
a Becket was slain in his own cathedral because he dared to correct 
a king; and in our own day we have the cases of Cardinal Stepinac 
and Cardinal Mindzenty and many others in Europe and elsewhere 
who suffer for the principle that a Christian is a follower of the 
cross-bearing Christ. 

Besides these extreme cases in which a person obstinately refuses 
all exertion for his own soul’s sake there are a number of others in 
which a commandment is only occasionally or perhaps, even venially 
transgressed or 1n which only a counsel of perfection is at stake. 
Thus a person may sometimes fall into mortal sin, owing to | 
‘human weakness, but he repents, he speedily arises from his sin 
and endeavours to exercise the self-control necessary to prevent 
relapse. Perhaps another man is sluggish about the observance 
of the Commandments, he is slow in putting away evil thoughts 
or he is habitually a little late for Mass on days of obligation. 
Still another person, who gives a fair amount of alms, declines the 
inspiration to give more which he could well afford to do. Or he 
refuses to spend more time in prayer: he knows that everyone 
should pray always, that he should make his whole life a prayer 
by the purity of his intention frequently renewed, but he will not 
abandon some doubtful worldly pleasure which is incompatible 
with a life of prayer. And yet that man expects to make progress 
in the spiritual life! He knows that he must deny himself, at least 
sometimes, in things that are lawful in themselves, that he must 
practice some mortification, but he tries to shut his mind to the ¢ 
truth: he lacks the courage necessary to face even slight mortifica- 
tions, and so he makes little or no progress. He even goes back- 
wards, owing to infidelity to grace. A sailor can cast anchor at sea 
and remain almost stationary, but spiritual writers tell us that 
there is no such thing as remaining stationary on the voyage to 
Heaven: one either goes forwards or backwards, and if a man does 
not constantly endeavour to go forwards he will inevitably go 
backwards. 

Take again the case of a pious catholic, a ‘good Sodality man’ 
who receives Holy’‘Communion weekly, says the family Rosary 
nightly, gives good example to his children, and perhaps subscribes 
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to a Catholic periodical. Surely you will say that there is no sloth 
in this man. There may be or there may be not. Let us look at 
him a little more closely. 

Is he overbearing to his family and arrogant to outsiders? Is 
he loved by his own family or is he altogether feared? Is he regarded 
as a proud person by his business acquaintances? Does he think 
of himself as a very superior man, autocratic and almost impeccable? 
If he is aware of these faults and does not seek to amend them 
he is slothful. It he is not aware of them, he has not gathered one 
of the principal lessons of the Rosary, which is humility. 

Is he charitable in speech? How does he speak of his competitors 
or of his personal and political opponents? Does he falsify their 
utterances or attribute base motives to them? On reading the news- 
papers one fears that the law of God does not run in public affairs. 

If he is a business man, does he seek too high a profit? Is he 
too sharp in bargaining, too ready to take advantage of customers, 
clients or competitors? Is he sometimes a little dishonest, selling 
an inferior article at a superior price? 

In nearly all these instances he is either aware of wrong-doing 
or at least he has a suspicion that things are not quite right with him. 
How can such a man expect to make any real progress in the spiritual 
life, which demands that we root out every obstacle that stands 
between us and the likeness to Christ, that we be completely 
humble, charitable and honest? He does not amend. He will 
not strive after humility, although he has a divine example before 
him. He will not be more guarded in speech: victory over an 
opponent or the making of what he considers a good point is 
more valuable in his eyes than the grace of God. As for his business 
methods, he probably excuses himself by saying that everybody 
does these things and that religion and business must be kept 
apart. Yet, Our Lord says: ‘No man cometh to the Father, but 


‘by Me.’ (John, 14: 6), i.e. it is by knowing Me, by believing in 


Me, by being one in spirit with Me that men can come to the Father. 

What is all this but sloth? When a man declines to make the 
sacrifices necessary for his sanctification, the choice graces which 
he would have merited by making them are withheld: he will 
never be a saint. He may read and approve Doctrine and Life, 
but the doctrine passes over his head and the life of great grace 
is not for him. 
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Now in order that a man may overcome sloth, he needs to make 
use of certain goads or spurs to perfection, which will urge him 
forward in the way of God. First amongst them is the remembrance 
of how God has loved him: ‘I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love.’ (Jer., 31: 3). If a man is convinced that God really and truly 
loves him tenderly, and if he can keep this conviction before his 
mind, he will find it comparatively easy to make some sacrifice in 
order not to be a disappointment to God. He will say to himself: 
‘God has loved my soul from all eternity, as He has foreseen my 
existence from eternity. He loves me with a Father’s love, for 
He is truly my Father Whose one desire is my sanctification. 
He has proved that love by sending His Only Begotten Son into 
this world to die for my redemption and by creating the Blessed 
Virgin Mary to make salvation easier for me. The Son of God, the 
good Lord Jesus Who is co-equal with the Father, has become 
Man for me. He has left to me the Church and the Sacraments, 
especially the Sacrament of Penance. He has met death on Calvary 
for me.’ The sufferings of Christ are summed up in His words to 
St. Margaret Mary Alacoque: ‘Behold this Heart which has so 
loved men and is so little loved.’ The words are a poignant plea 
and should evoke an affectionate response from anyone who is not 
utterly calloused. The love of the Sacred Heart, frequently 
meditated, should for very shame drive away all sloth and replace 
it by the contrary virtue, which is diligence. Diligence seeks every 
opportunity of self-correction, it delights in the service of God 
without counting the cost, it is the surest means of consoling the 
Sacred Heart. 

The Holy Spirit is the source of diligence, as of every other 
virtue. From Him all grace comes, we need His help and protection 
and guidance at every step. By His light we are enabled to see 
that the spiritual life is not a set of rules or forms but is the life 
of Christ within us, it is a life of detachment from the things that 
do not matter that we may be more readily attached to the only 
thing that counts, namely the emptying of our hearts that Christ 
may fill them. 

And as all grace comes through the Blessed Virgin Mary her 
name must be written on our very hearts, it must be always on our 
lips, we must love her and trust her and invoke her constantly. 
Especially in this matter of diligence she is a model, for Our Lady 
was always perfectly responsive to her wondrous graces. 
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St. Paul says that ‘the sufferings of this time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory to come.’ (Romans, 8:18.) The 
contradictions that we are apt to make a song about are scarcely 
worthy of the name of crosses, but even the greatest cross is 
trifling in comparison with the crown we hope for. Yet it is for 
this crown we were created. How slight the effort necessary to 
correct ourselves when we are aided by the Holy Spirit! No very 
great effort is needed to refrain from some criticism of our 
neighbour, to forego some temporal advantage which can only be 
had at the cost of great hardship to others, to be kind and considerate 
in business matters rather than harsh and grasping. These points 
are of the spirit of Christianity which is the spirit of Christ, but 
they are sometimes lost sight of by well-meaning persons. When 
borne in mind they build up the likeness of Christ within us: 
there will be difficulties in the wayrof the building, but the grace 
of God makes all things sweet, we can do all things in Him Who 
strengthens us. 

Above all, prayer is necessary. It must be humble and 
persevering: we are as dust before God and we depend on Him 
to raise us up and breathe the spirit of His Son into us. The 
strange thing about prayer is that although of itself it should be 
delightful and refreshing, for it is conversation with God, it is a 
fact that sometimes it is the reverse. We have to force ourselves 
to it: we have no taste for it, there is no consolation, no light from 
Heaven; we are glad of an excuse to interrupt or to discontinue it. 
The great St. Teresa admits that occasionally she found the time 
of prayer pass very slowly and that she used to shake her hour-glass 


in order to make the sand move more quickly. This is very 


consoling to us, for if a saint like St. Teresa, who is called the 
Mistress of Prayer, had such difficulties what may we expect? 
A slothful person would be inclined to omit prayer or at least to 
shorten it considerably, but one who is really in earnest will 
make the necessary effort and will try to pray even when God seems 
to have turned away His face. This is the real test: do we pray to 
please ourselves or to please God? Do we pray because we find a 
certain satisfaction in it or because God has said: ‘Thou shalt 
pray always.’ 

The time for working out our sanctification is short: we cannot 
afford to waste any of it. Instead of desponding at the effort 
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necessary for fidelity to God’s commands and counsels we should 
face cheerfully the task of making ourselves like to His Son, rooting © 
out from our souls everything alien to His spirit, remembering 
God’s great love for us, and depending on Grace, which comes to 
us through the loved hands of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


THE “MYSTERIES” OF JESUS 


God gave me to see the infinite grandeurs of the Sacred 
Humanity united to the Divinity in the same person. 

This ineffable union was the general and loving object 

of my regard which wrought in my soul a very great 
esteem and singular love and union with Jesus Christ. 

I had interior assurances and very great certitudes 

of the Divinity of Fesus; nothing in Him seemed dark 

unto me, though all surpassed the strength of reason. : 
I beheld Him as the principle of grace and glory. 

I came to know that the mysteries or states of Fesus are 

not only the exemplar, but also the efficient cause of 

our states, so that we suffer, not only to imitate Fesus 

in His sufferings, but because Fesus by His sufferings 
imprints on us the virtue of His spirit to give us the” 
grace to suffer for Him. When we pray, ’tis not only 

to imitate Yesus in contemplation, but because He 
infuses into our hearts the gift of prayer by His holy 
Spirit. J. de Berniéres: The Interior Christian 
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». ‘He Who Is.’-—The Spirituality Of Saint 
‘Catherine Of Siena 


BL. RayMonpD oF Capua, O.P.* 


IT IS sy the word of the Lord that the souls of the faithful obtain 
their life and live their life. Our starting point, then, will be that 
striking word of doctrine which was spoken to Catherine by her 
Teacher, the Creator of heaven and earth. She more than once 
recounted for her Confessors, including my unworthy self, what 
took place when our Lord Jesus Christ first began to appear to her. 
As she was at prayer one day He appeared to her and said: ‘Do 
you know, daughter, who you are, and who I am? If you know 
these two things you have happiness in your grasp. You are she 
who is not, and I am He Who is. If this truth takes possession of 
your soul, the Enemy can never lead you astray and you will 
escape all his snares; you will never consent to break my command- 
ments in any point; you will be on the royal road to all grace, 
to all truth, to all enlightenment.’ 

Let us linger here awhile, Reader, by this incomparable treasure 
which we have found in Catherine’s field. Let us take the trouble 
to unearth it, for even what we see on the surface shows that a 
rich hoard lies hidden here. These were the words of infallible 
Truth to her: ‘If you know these two things you will be saved.’ 
® and He added: ‘If this truth takes possession of your soul, the 

Enemy can never lead you astray,’ 


Le 
SHE WHO IS NOT. 


‘You are she who is not.’ Is not this the literal truth? It is from 
nothing that every creature was made by the Creator. This is 
the very definition of creation: to make a thing out of nothing. 


* Extract from a new English version, which is in preparation, of the Latin Life 
of St. Catherine by her Confessor, Blessed Raymond of Capua. The extract 
is from Part I, Ch. 10. The Latin edition followed is that of the Bollandists, 
Acta SS., 30 Aprilis. 
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And so every thing created tends, of itself, to return to its native ¢, 
nothingness. And if its Creator interrupted for a moment the act 
of conservation by which He supports it in existence, it would on 
the instant fall back into nothingness. And when’a creature sins, 
it draws near to nothingness; for sin, too, is nothing.* 

Of itself, as of itself, a creature can neither do nor think anything 
whatsoever, as the Apostle says. And this is not surprising, for 
neither can it, of itself, come to exist or remain in existence. 
And so the same Apostle proclaims: ‘If anyone thinks of himself 
as something, whilst in fact he is nothing, he is leading himself 
astray.’ 

It is plain, then, is it not?, that every created thing is hemmed 
in by nothingness, whichever way it turns. It is made of nothing; 
of itself it tends to be nothing; by sin it makes itself nothing, as 
Augustine says. Of its own power it can do nothing, for Incarnate 
Truth has said: ‘Without me, you can do nothing.’ It cannot even 
think of anything, as we said. This brings home to it that it is 
a thing which is not. For how can what is nothing be said to be? 
The saints of God, taught by the Holy Spirit and filled with the 
wisdom that lies here, have always been quick to see how efficacious 
are the conclusions which follow from this great central truth in 
overcoming every one of the Capital Sins. How can a soul which is 
conscious that it is nothing become puffed up with pride? How 
can it brag of anything it has done when it knows that thing 
is not its own? How can it esteem itself above other men, when it 
admits in its inmost heart that it itself is nothing? How can it 
look down on others, when it already looks down on itself as 
nothing, and as less than nothing? How can it boast of outward 
glories, such as wealth, when it already sees the nothingness of 
any inward glory of its own? For it keeps saying to itself that word 
of Incarnate Wisdom: ‘If I look for glory of my own, my own 
glory is nothing.’ How can it dare cling to things as belonging to 
itself, conscious that its very self belongs not to itself but to Him 
who made it? How can it be led to surrender to the pleasures of 
the flesh, when not a day passes but it keeps itself under, chained 
to the thought of its nothingness? And one last question: How 


Lt 


* Moral evil is not a positive thing; it is the absence of a good which should be 
present. It is said to exist only in the same way as blindness is said to exist in 
the eye which is deprived of sight. See St. Thomas Aq., Summa Theol. I 48. 
(Translator). 
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can it fold its hands in sloth when it knows it must be busy in 
_ begging from Another its own very being, which it realises is 
not its own? 


ine 
He Oo WHO 1S, 


‘I am He Who 1s,’ Truth Itself also said to her. This second part 
of His great principle is as worthy of study as the first. Is it some- 
thing new? It is something ever ancient and ever new. It is 
what was said to Moses by the One Who spoke to him from the 
burning bush. It is what every interpreter of Holy Writ has been 
at pains to make stand out clearly over every other truth. The 
truth they teach is this: He alone is; Who of His essential nature is. 
He alone is, Whose essence is one thing with His existence. He 
alone is, Who has His existence from Himself and from none other. 
He alone from Whom all other being proceeds and takes its rise 
can say, in the proper sense of the words, ‘I am He Who is.’ If 
I may make use of the Apostle’s words: ‘In Him there is no is 
and is not,’ as there is in creatures. ‘In Him there is 7s’ alone. 
(2 Cor. 1: 19). For this reason He gives Moses a mandate to say: 
‘He Who is, has sent me.’ Anyone who really reflects on what it 
means fo create will have no trouble in arriving at this deep truth, 
and will accept it as a commonplace. To create means to make a 
thing from nothing. It is as plain as can be, then, that every 
being comes from no other but the Creator. It is impossible 
that it should come from-any other, for He alone is the source 
of all being. Once you admit this, it immediately follows that 
a created thing has nothing from itself and has its all from its 
Creator; and that the Creator, for His part, has the whole perfection 
of His being from Himself alone and from no other. And His 
is an infinite perfection, for He never would be able to make 
something from nothing, did He not possess within Himself 
infinite power over being itself. The lesson, then, that the supreme 
Ruler of all and Teacher of all, desired to impress upon His spouse 
is simply this: ‘Learn to know Me in your inmost heart; that I 
am in the truest sense your Creator; and so you will have happiness 
in your grasp.’ 
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And we read in the life of that other Catherine, Catherine of 
Alexandria, that His words to her were just the same. When He 
came with a group of Saints and Angels to visit her in prison He 
said: ‘Recognise me, my daughter, as your Creator.’ This knowledge 
is the root from which springs all virtuous conduct in its perfection, 
and all right order in every created soul. What reasonable being, 
in its right senses, can refuse to submit its whole self, with readiness 
and rapture, to One to Whom it acknowledges it owes its all? 
Who can refuse to love with all his heart and all his mind a 
Benefactor Who is so bountiful and gracious that He gives all 
good things, and gives them freely? Who can help but grow daily 
in the warmth of his love for One Who loves His creatures so much 
and bears them such goodwill that they were loved by Him before 
He ever made them, and that He was moved to make them not 
by their possessing, before He loved them, anything worth loving, 
but only by His own sheer goodness which was from everlasting? 
Who, then, with all this in mind, will not at once be filled with 
fear at the very thought of offending or of losing this immense 
and dread Creator, this overwhelming and amazing Benefactor, 
this warm-hearted and bounteous Lover? Who will shrink from 
any suffering endured for One from Whom so many good things 
have already come, are coming still, and will continue, as we 
confidently know, to come for evermore? Who will yield in any 
struggle or fall down under any weakness when upheld by the 
thought of pleasing so great a King and so loving a Friend? And 
those words of His which in loving condescension, He keeps 
speaking to His creatures—who will fail to watch for them with 
awe, to listen to them with alacrity, and to store them up in memory 
as an everlasting treasure? What heart will not delight to put 
His saving precepts into practice with all the energy it can command? 

All these consequences follow, each of them in its own way, 
from the knowledge of one principle perfectly possessed: ‘Know 
this: you are she who is not; I am He Who is; or, put in the other 
way, ‘Recognise Me, my daughter, as your Creator.’ Examine, 
Reader, how solid is this foundation which Our Lord laid down 
in the beginning for a life of union with Him. This is His betrothal- 
pledge to Catherine. Is ft not well fit to carry a building of the 
loftiest spiritual perfection, holding it erect and unshaken, come 
what may of wind or tempest? 


& 
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EI: 
Ta WELD AEHINK: “OF “YOU, 


To that first momentous maxim our Lord added another; 
one that, to my mind, is contained in the first, as a part is contained 
in the whole. He appeared to her again and said to her: ‘Daughter, 
think of me: if you do, forthwith I will think of you.’ Is not this an 
echo of the words of the Psalmist, who says to every righteous 
soul: ‘Cast your thought upon the Lord, and He will take care 
of you; He will never leave a just man to the tossing of the waves?’ 
Hear how Catherine understood these words. In a confidential 
conversation with myself on the subject, she explained that when 
our Lord said Think of me, He was commanding her to shut out 
every other thought from her heart, taking thought only for 
Himself and for His will alone; and to let no anxiety of any kind 
about herself, either in temporal or in spiritual things, disturb 
the even tenor of her taking thought for Him. And when He 
added: I will think of you, it was the same as if He plainly said 
in so many words: ‘Have no anxiety, my daughter, about the 
well-being of your soul or of your body; for it is my will—and I 
have the knowledge and the power—to take thought for it with 
watchful care; your task is to give thought to Me, and to meditate 
on Me. This for you is perfection; this for you is your final End 

and Good.’ 

From the doctrine here laid down, she went on to draw a 
conclusion: ‘Since we have been given over into the hands of God 
by holy Baptism, and by entering also a clerical or monastic 
religious Order, we should have no anxiety about ourselves; our 
only anxiety and our only thought should be to do what pleases 
the Lord, to Whom we have handed ourselves over. And in doing 
this we should not chiefly look to the reward which will be ours, 
but rather to the union with God which will result, remembering 
that the more we please Him the more we are united with Him 
by the bond of love. Our reward itself we must long for chiefly, 
because it will mean perfect union with the infinitely perfect 
One from Whom we sprang.’ And so,when ever I or any of my 
companions grew frightened in the face of danger she would say: | 
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‘Why need you have such care for yourselves? Let the Providence ¢ 


of God take care of you. When you are most afraid, His eyes are 
on you all the time, and not a moment passes but He is taking 
care of your well-being.’ As for herself, she had so absolute a 
trust in her Spouse, and nourished so keen a sense of the ever- 
present Providence of God, that she never could sufficiently express 
herself about it, and was ever ready, day or night, to speak of it. 
For this reason, too, she made sure to include a full study, several 
chapters long, of “The Providence of God’ in The Book, which 
she composed. All who read that work can see this plainly for 
themselves. * 

I remember, myself, an occasion on which there was a big 


_party of us, both men and women, in a boat at sea. The wind 


e 


we had been relying on dropped, and midnight or somewhat 
later, found us still at sea. Our captain grew more than a little 
anxious. He said there was quite a risk, considering the point 
at which we were, that if the wind blew up upon our quarter, 
we would have to change our course and make for very distant 
shores, or for some islands far out at sea. As soon as I heard this 
I set up a wail, and turned to Catherine and said: ‘Oh Mother!’ 
(for we all used to call her Mother), ‘Oh, Mother! do you realise 
the danger we are in?’ And at once she replied: “Why need you 
have such care for yourselves?,’ and with the word she silenced 
both my outcry and my fears. In a little while the wind became 
unfavourable, and the captain said he would have to put about. 
I told this to Catherine. ‘In God’s name, then,’ she said, ‘let 
him turn his hand, and steer a course according as the Lord will 
send the wind.’ So he turned his hand, and we began to put about. 
But she herself bowed down her head and prayed to the Lord, 
and we had not gone a bow-shot in the opposite direction, when lo! 
the favourable wind, that had died down, sprang up again. And 
so the Lord Himself shaped our course for us, and when the 
hour of Matins had just ended, we came into port in happy mood, 
making the welkin ring with the strains of Te Deum laudamus. 
I tell this story here, out of its proper place in my narrative, 
because of its aptness to the present subject. 

This principle, reliance on the Providence of God, is, to my 
mind, as I mentioned already, contained, as a part is in the whole, 


* See St. Catherine’s Dialogue, especially chapters 135 and following. 
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in that first principle: “You are she who is not; I am He Who is.’ 
Any thoughtful person will easily see the connection. For once 
the soul admits that of itself it is nothing, and that its all is of God, 
it must go on to place its whole reliance, not on what it does itself, 
but on what God does. It leaves it to the Lord to take care of it; 
and this, I would say, is the meaning of the Psalmist’s words: 
‘Cast thy care upon the Lord.’ Yet this does not mean that it fails 
to do its best itself. Its reliance on the Lord grows from its love 
of Him; love rouses in the mind of one who loves the longing to 
be with the absent loved-one; and this cannot be brought about 
unless it does all that lies in its power to do. The more it loves, 
therefore, the more it does; yet all the time its reliance is not 
upon what it does of itself, as of itself, but only and entirely on 
what its Creator does. This is the lesson it has learned so well 
from its consciousness of its own nothingness, and of the perfection 
and the truth of that same Creator. 


IV. 
PLUNGED IN THE CREATOR. 


Since I am here, insisting on the high and honoured place 
which Catherine’s spiritual teaching is entitled to amongst the 
wonders of her life, I must, before I finish, add her other favourite 
teachings to those already touched on. All of them, unless I am 
badly mistaken, stem once more from the first great truth of all: 
The creature is not: God is. She very often spoke to me of the way 
a soul acts when it is in love with its Creator. She used to say that 
such a soul neither sees nor loves either itself or anyone else, and 
that it loses all remembrance of itself and of every other creature. 
When I asked her to explain her meaning more clearly, she would 
say: ‘The soul which sees that it itself is nothing, and which knows 
that all its good is in its Creator, completely turns its back, with 
all the powers of its being, on itself and every creature, and plunges 
itself entirely in its Creator. From that on, it directs all it does, 
above all and throughout all, to Him. Its whole mind is set on 
never going one step outside of Him in Whom it realises it has 
found its whole good, and its complete and perfect happiness. 
This union of love grows daily more intense; and eventually the 
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soul is, in a manner, so transformed into God that all its thoughts 
—its understanding and its love and its memory—are taken up 
exclusively with God and busy only about God. Itself and other 
creatures it sees only in God; it thinks of them and of itself, 
exclusively in God. It is the same as what happens when a person 
dives down deep into the sea, and swims beneath the waves. 
He sees nothing and touches nothing but the water of the sea 
and whatever is submerged in the water. Outside the water he 
sees nothing, feels nothing, and touches nothing. And if the 
images of things outside fall in or on the water, he does not see 
them as they are in themselves, but only as they are or appear 
in the water. And to envisage things in this way,’ continued 
Catherine, ‘means that love of self and of other creatures is now 
brought under the rule of right order, and can no longer stray 
beyond its proper bounds. It is now subjected to a rule which is 
divine. Existing and acting only in God, it no longer yearns for 
anything outside of God.’ 


V. 


HOLY HATRED 


From the conclusion here laid down, this doctrix disciplinae Det, 
this ‘teacher of the lore of God,’ went on to infer another; one 
which she kept daily dinning into the ears of her disciples in the 
spiritual life. It was this: a soul which has grown into union with 
God in the manner just described, must, in proportion to its love 
of God, have at the same time a holy hatred of its own sense-nature 
or sensuality. It is natural that where God is loved sin should 
be hated; for, to commit sin is to oppose God. When, therefore, 
it perceives that sin holds sway in its lower nature, finding there 
that from which the spark of sin is struck, and the tinder which 
nourishes it into a flame, and seeing that the roots of sin are set in 
sensuality, the soul which loves God is stirred to a mighty but holy 
hatred of that lower nature. It strains every nerve to annihilate, 
not the lower nature itself, but the tinder of sin which is stored 
up there. And this annihilation can never be complete without the 
mortification of that lower nature, severe and prolonged. And 
indeed, it is not possible that the rooting-out can be so complete 
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that no trace of sin, not even of the smallest faults, will be left. 
St. John tells us: ‘If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
‘and the truth is not in us.’ And so the soul must come to have a 
kind of aversion for its very self. From this comes that holy 
hatred we are speaking of, and a spurning of self,—an attitude of 
soul that will be an ever-present safeguard against the snares 
both of man and devil. There is nothing which will give the soul 
such security and strength as this holy hatred. ‘When I am weak, 
then I am strong,’ is the way the Apostle puts it. 

‘O my children,’ she would say, ‘keep alive this holy hatred in 
you always: it will make you humble and will ever keep your own 
lowliness before your mind. It will keep you patient when things 
go against you, sober-minded when they go well with you, shaping 
your conduct by the laws. of rectitude, making you beloved and 
agreeable to God and men. Woe betide the soul,’ she would 
add, ‘when it does not possess this holy hatred; for then self-love 
rules it, and self-love is the sink of every wickedness, it is the root 
and origin of all our longings for what is wrong.’ 

No day passed but she spoke such words as these to her disciples, 
winning them to that holy hatred, and warning them against love 
of self. I could not count the number of times she repeated to 
my wretched self these words: ‘Make a supreme effort to root out 
that self-love from your heart, and to plant in its place this holy 
self-hatred. This is the royal road by which we turn our back 
on mediocrity, and which leads us up infallibly to the summit of 
perfection.’ But I must confess, unfortunately, I had not at the 

time, nor have I even yet, the capacity either to realise the depth 
and the good-sense of what she said, or to put it into practice. 
But you yourself, dear Reader, will realise how deep this doctrine 
is, if you recall ‘the Two Cities’ of which St. Augustine speaks 
in his work on The City of God; one City which is founded on a 
love of self that results in contempt of God; the other City, which 
is founded on a love of God that results in contempt of self. 
You will realise it further if you know what the Apostle means 
when he says, in words which came resounding down to him 
from heaven, when he prayed that he might be freed from his 
temptation: ‘It is in weakness that strength comes into its own;’ 
and he adds: ‘With right goodwill do I take pride in my deficiencies, 
only let the strength of Christ envelop me.’ 
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‘As everlasting foundations upon the solid rock,’ says the Wise 
Man, ‘so are the commandments of God in the heart of a holy 
woman. Here is a holy woman, and virgin too. See how the 
foundations of her doctrine were based on the solid Rock of Truth; 
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‘and the Rock was Christ.’ 


To my mind. the essence of the Divine Office is the 
alternate form. There are no individual characters. 
It is man in the absolute, undifferentiated, in a dialogue 
with himself. The two rows of monks, opposite each 
other on the same footing, exchange the questions 
and answers in which the Spirit of God has once 
for all condensed all human speech; or they take up 
from mouth to mouth the stanzas of a hymn. From 
time to time they are silent, listening to a reading 
or a prayer; and then comes the most moving 
part of the Office, the antiphon and responsory. 
With modulations as of a shepherd-song, a man 
and one of his brothers address each other, call out 
to each other in the vastness. They jubilate: St. 
Augustine. has an admirable passage about it. 


Claudel—Suarés Correspondence 


Prayer moves an arm that is almighty. And that arm 
moves the world. 
Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
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One And The Self-Same Sacrifice 


By S.M.C. 


MAN sTANDs midway in creation between the material and the 
spiritual. He has a body which is governed by the laws of time 
and space. His immortal soul, in that it is a spirit, is subject 
to neither. But since this immortal soul is the substantial form 
of a mortal body, it is also subject to the laws of time and space 
in that these laws affect the body. 

This explains why the Sunday obligation to hear Mass cannot 
be fulfilled by turning the wireless to an appropriate station. 
Bodily presence is essential, and the soul cannot carry the body 
with it when it assists at Mass in spirit. This also explains why 
we hear one, two, three Masses. Each priest says Mass; the whole 
of Mass; his Mass. The priest must use his hands, ears and eyes 
to say Mass. Though it is essential for the spirit to be present 
in intention and attention, we must use sight and hearing as far as 
possible in hearing Mass. The bell giyes its message to those who 
cannot actually hear the priest nor see the altar. No focus of 
attention only can be substituted for bodily presence, though it 
can be used in token of good will when bodily presence is impossible. 

In the Blessed Sacrament, Christ is substantially present 


under the appearances of bread and wine. This substantial presence 


of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament explains why Mass is one and 
the same sacrifice with that of the Cross; not merely this. or that 
Mass, not here nor there, not then or now or to be, but every Mass, 
from the first one said by Saint Peter to the last to be completed 
at the call to the Day of Judgment. In the Mass, it is true, Christ 
offers Himself in an unbloody manner through the ministry of His 
priests, but it is, nevertheless, the self-same sacrifice. 

I am bodily present at a particular Mass, I cannot hear Mass 
otherwise. This is implied in the expression ‘to hear Mass,’ since 
the very fact of hearing necessitates bodily presence. But my soul, 
that part of me which is bounded neither by time nor space, can join 
in every Mass said throughout the world, and in every Mass which 
has ever been said, or ever will be said; for Mass being one and the 
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same sacrifice with that of the Cross, we are present there in spirit ¢ 
as truly as our Blessed Mother was present, with this difference 
however, that she was also bodily present while we are not. 

Since then, being bodily present here and now at this Mass 
also implies our being spiritually united, if we will, with each Mass 
said throughout the world, and since, moreover, the Mass is one 
and the same sacrifice with that of the Cross, we are also spiritually 
united with the sacrifice of Calvary and with every Mass celebrated 
since. We are gathered in one stupendous union with the whole 
Church Militant, past, present and future. 

If God is within us by His Essence, His Presence, His Power 
and His Grace, it is equally true that we are within God, even as 
we are within the air we breathe. We speak of the union of the 
faithful in God and it is no other than this. 

So we can speak of being present at Mass, but we are likewise 
in the Mass; being members of the Mystical Body of Christ, we are 
also sharers in the mystery of the Sacrifice. This is a stupendous 
fact. With the Confessors, Martyrs, Apostles, with the Mother of 
God herself, we are present on Calvary and, as His mystical 
members we are offered with our Head, Christ Jesus. He is God 
as well as Man, and so His sacrifice is infinite and because, in His 
supreme condescension, He has made us branches of Himself— 
the Mystical Vine—we become partakers in the infinite merit of 
the sacrifice. 

It is not simply that He has redeemed us but, because He is 
our Head, He has made us, finite creatures that we are, one with 
Himself. Kneeling here, in this church, hearing this priest say 
Mass, our souls can transcend the time and space limits imposed on 
our bodies, to share in and through Christ in the Sacrifice of 
Calvary. This does not imply any greatness in ourselves; we are 
poor, weak and sinful. The infinite Goodness of God raises us in 
Him and through Him to a participation in the Divine Life; and by 
this participation we share in the fruits and merits of the sacrifice 
of the Son of God made Man. : 

In virtue of this oneness of the Mass, by attending Mass we 
become spiritually united with those we have loved who have gone 
to God before us, and that not only as they are now, but as they 
were in the days of their earthly life when they too went to Mass. 
We may join our prayers to those of the saints as they prayed 
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when they heard Mass. Our poor distracted prayers joined to 


. those of Saint Dominic or Saint Catherine of Siena! More than 


this: we may pray in and through Christ Jesus Himself. 

“That they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me and I in thee; 
that they also may be one in us.... And the glory which thou 
hast given me I have given to them: that they may be one, as 
we also are one. I in them and thou in me that they may be 
perfect in one.’ (John XVII 21, 22, 23). 

This unity finds its complete fulfilment with the consummation 
of the Sacrifice in Holy Communion—first the priest, then the 
faithful. ‘This passing physical union brings with it closer spiritual 
union and is the supreme unity of the faithful in Christ and in 
each other. 

‘For we being many are one bread, one body: all that partake 
of one bread.’ This is what Saint Paul tells the Corinthians in 
his first epistle. (X. 17). 

In this the prayer of Our Lord finds its answer. ‘That the 
love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them, and I in them.’ 
(John XVII, 26). 


And so I stretch out my hands to my Liberator, Who, 
foretold for four thousand years, came to suffer and to 
die for me on earth in the times and all the circumstances 
predicted; and by His grace I await death in peace, 
in the hope of being eternally united with Him; 
and meantime I live with joy either in the blessings 
that he pleases to grant me or in the troubles that He 
sends me for my good and has taught me by His example 
to endure. 
Pascal, Pensées, Ed. Chevalier, II, p.404. 


The Ritual Of The Mass 


(Concluded) 
AMBROSE CroFTs, O.P. 


COMMUNION AND THANKSGIVING 


THE rourtu part of the Mass contains the Communion Liturgy. 
Once the essentially sacrificial work has been completed, the minds 
of priest and people are focussed on preparation for a worthy 
reception of the Sacrament. This is first done, St. Thomas declares, 
by the common prayer of the congregation. The ‘Our Father’ 
is the Lord’s Prayer. He made it the family prayer of the Church. 
“Directed by His own precepts’ we are emboldened to recite it 
in the Mass. There can be no grander setting for the recital of 
this prayer, which is the sum total of all Christian prayer, than to 
recite it officially with God’s minister in the real presence of Jesus 
Christ, Who recites it for us, as He did long ago for His Apostles. 
In confidence in the merits of His sacrifice, already renewed 
on the Altar, we ask the Father to grant us a share in the establishing 
of His glory, and of the kingdom of His Son, and above all to give 
us on this very day our daily bread—the living Bread that cometh 
down from heaven, which gives life to the world. Private prayer 
again follows. Inspired by the final petitions of the ‘Pater Noster,’ 
we ask for peace which can only be established in us by deliverance 
from evil and freedom from sin and from all disquiet. Peace in the 
soul is the keynote of the entire liturgical preparation for Holy 
Communion. 

The ‘Fractio Panis,’ which follows, is now confined to the 
Sacred Host which is used for the Mass, and entirely consumed 
by the priest himself. Originally sufficient bread was consecrated 
at each Mass for all those present, and then broken and distributed. 
That early ritual was more symbolic of St. Paul’s idea that all 
are one bread, who partake of one bread. But the symbolism is not 
lost, though now more restricted. The Holy Sacrifice is still the 
‘Breaking of Bread,’ the sign of Divine hospitality. The actual 
dividing of the Host is accompanied by the concluding formula 
of all official prayer: “Through the same Jesus Christ Our Lord.’ 


* An extract from The Fulness of Sacrifice, by Ambrose Crofts, O.P., to be 
published shortly by Messrs. Sands & Co. 
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The petitions for all needs contained in the ‘Our Father,’ and 


in the secret prayer, which followed, are at that moment rendered 


still more efficacious through the accompanying action of the 
breaking, which is a Eucharistic sign in the sight of the Father, 
and which recalls, St. Thomas says, the division of Christ’s body 
which was made at the Passion, and is therefore a solemn pledge 
of the Divine mercy and love. Peace is the message which goes out 
to the world from that divided Host. From it is sent the kiss of 
peace, and the prayer of mercy and peace of the ‘Agnus Dei,’ 
Again the Angelic Doctor states: “The people are prepared for 
Holy Communion by the ‘Pax’ which is given with the words 
of the ‘Agnus Dei,’ because this sacrament is the sacrament of 
unity and peace.’ 

Three secret prayers are prescribed for the more immediate 
preparation. All three are directed by name to Jesus Christ really 
present on the altar. They are redolent of that intimacy which 
St. John enjoyed in such close proximity to His Divine Master 
at the Last Supper. All three are also very personal. The celebrant 
no longer prays in the plural but in the singular. Seeing that in 
the Blessed Eucharist Jesus comes wholly and personally to each 
one, so also the preparation should be in the prayerful striving 
of each one individually. The silence which again falls on the 
assembly is indicative of the reverence and recollection needed 
for the worthy reception of the body and blood of Jesus Christ. 
In the first prayer peace is again the burden of our petition. In 


the second we ask for forgiveness of our sins by virtue of the 


f) 


sacrament. In the third that the Holy Communion may be a 


- safeguard for both soul and body. Thus prepared the celebrant 


again takes the Sacred Host into his hands, and on the point of 
receiving his sense of unworthiness is admingled with confidence 
in the healing power of Christ; ‘Lord, I am not worthy that thou 


shouldst enter under my roof, but say only the word and my soul 


shall be healed.’ The Missal is the most perfect of all prayer books, 
and no better way of preparation can be found than to recite 
devoutly these prayers of the priest: 

The celebrant receives Holy Communion under both species 
and the separate formulas of the Roman Rite express his desire in 
partaking of the body and blood of the Lord that his soul may 
receive the essential fruit of the Eucharistic Bread, and be preserved 
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unto life everlasting. The same formula is used for the faithful. 


‘He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood hath everlasting € 


life, and I will raise him up on the last day.’ (Jn. 6; 55). During 
the ablutions which follow, and which are themselves a testimony 
to the holiness of this Bread of Angels, the priest continues his 
silent prayer to Jesus within his soul; ‘that what we have taken 
through our mouths, we may receive with a pure heart.’ What 
is taken under the appearance of food should nourish the soul and 
increase its love. At the second ablution he prays that the body 
and Blood of Jesus may cleave to his innermost soul and dissolve 
all that is sinful within him. 

The fifth part of the Mass consists in a service of thanksgiving. 
The Communion said by priest and people is, like the Offertory, 
a hymn of praise. It is taken from the Old and New Testament, 
but most frequently from the Psalms. St. Thomas refers it to 
the hymn said by Christ after the Last Supper. ‘All the people 
rejoice in the receiving mystery.’ The prayers or prayer called 
the Post-Communion are said on behalf of the people, and 
correspond to the Collects and secret prayers. This prayer refers 
again to the Holy Communion, and asks in various ways, according 
to the time or festivity, for its salutary effects, At the end of the 
prayer, salutation is again given and replied to. Then at all 
Masses at which the ‘Gloria’ has previously been recited, the priest, 
still turned towards the people, addresses them with the words, 
‘Ite Missa est.’ This phrase has been called the dismissal, but 
it is more than a dismissal. It is an echo of the Christmas hymn 
of the angels. It is the joyful announcement that the sacrifice has 
been perfected to the very end. St. Thomas explains the words 
as referring to the ‘Hostia’ or the Victim, Who has been sent. 

Jesus was first sent to men by the Father. Through the Mass 
the priest on the altar on behalf of the people, has sent the Incarnate 
Word, in His sacrificial guise, back to the Father again with the 
message of our need of redemption. The ‘Ite Missa est’ announces 
that the Victim has been carried through our liturgical worship 
of earth even unto the altar on high. So splendid was this formula 
considered by the Church that it became in time, the name for 
the entire sacrifice. The Missa is the Mass. 

Though he has declared the Holy Sacrifice completed, the priest 
seems loth to leave the altar. In a final bowing down before the 
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» ‘Tabernacle he thinks again of his unworthiness to engage in so 
holy a mystery, and makes supplication on his own behalf to the 
Most Holy Trinity, that that unworthiness may not stand in the 
way of the complete acceptance of the sacrifice by God, or of the 
bestowal of its fruits on those for whom he offered it. At the 
end he kisses the altarstone in token of his loving farewell. ‘The 
priest’s farewell to the people is in the form of a blessing. The 
Last Gospel, which is the prologue of St. John, was originally 
recited on the way back to the sacristy. It is now part of the 
Mass. It thus becomes included in the thanksgiving, recalling 
the glorious economy of God in men’s salvation, which is perfectly 
renewed and applied in the Most Holy Sacrifice. The Mass is the 
renewal of the mystery of the Incarnation, of the Life, Passion 
and death of the Saviour, and the pledge of everlasting glory. 
‘The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.’ By becoming 
Bread that dwelling is perpetuated. The fruits of His coming are 
poured out upon mankind. The action of the Mass draws the 
people of God into this immensity. All the cares, all the trials, 
all the sufferings, all the desires of our hearts, are lifted up with 
Jesus on the altar. There we not only ask in His name, but He, 
being raised up again for our sakes in all the power and glory 
of the Cross, asks urgently for us of His Eternal Father. Nowhere 
better are our petitions made known and heard than when thus 
made His own, by the Immaculate Lamb of God. ‘Who offers the 
prayers of all the saints upon the golden altar, which is before the 

' throne of God.’ (Apoc. 8; 3). 


Like smoke from the fire of love hope mounts up from 
life and vanishes in glory. 
St. Thomas: Commentary on Ephesians. 


The Best Manner Of Prayer 


Jacques BENIGNE BossueT 


ALL THAT unites us to God, all that makes us relish Him, 
take pleasure in Him, rejoice in His glory and love Him so purely 
as to find our happiness in His and cause us, not satisfied with 
discourses, meditations, affections and resolutions, to arrive 
permanently at the practice of detachment from self and from 
creatures—all that is good, all that is true prayer. 

We must take care not to torment our minds, or even over- 
excite our feelings, but accept what is presented to the view 
of our soul with humility and simplicity, without those violent 
efforts which are imaginary rather than genuine and profound; 
gently allowing ourselves to be drawn to God, abandoning ourselves 
to His Spirit. If there remain something of sensible satisfaction, 
we may accept it in passing, without feasting on it and also 
without making an effort to reject it; letting ourselves flow into 
God and eternal truth by the depths of our soul, loving God and 
not the savour of God; His truth and not the pleasure that it gives. 

Do not desire a higher degree of prayer in order to be more 
loved by God; but desire to be ever more and more united to God 
in order that He may possess you. The best prayer is that in which 
we seek, with more simplicity and humility, to conform ourselves 
to God’s will and to the examples of Jesus Christ, and that in 
which we abandon ourselves most to the dispositions and move- 
ments which God places in our soul by His grace and by His Spirit. 


Mental Prayer is nothing else, in my opinion, but being 

on terms of friendship with God, frequently conversing 

in secret with Him by whom we know we are loved. 
St. Teresa of Avila: Autobiography, C8, 
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A Visit To The Blessed Sacrament 
With Saint Thomas 


Paut Forrest, O.P. 


THE matTErRIAL outlook predominates men’s minds so much today 
that, even among Catholics, the word treasure primarily signifies 
something that has a money value; whereas in reality the lasting 
treasures of humanity are immaterial, the things of the spirit. 
The greatest of these are the treasures that come to us through 
the Catholic Church, by which we participate in God’s own life. 
This participation was made possible by the sacrifice of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ on the cross. Consequently the principal treasure 
of our Catholic Faith is the Mass, which is a renewal, in a different 
manner, of that same sacrifice: and the fruits of the Mass, the 
sacrament of the Eucharist and the real presence of Our Lord 
in the Tabernacle, are of paramount importance in the life of every 
serious minded Catholic. It is the real presence that makes every 
Catholic church a shrine of private devotion. Wherever the 
Blessed Sacrament is reserved, Catholics have a source from 
which they can draw strength for that struggle which is not against 
flesh and blood, but against the spirits of evil. 

Visits to the Blessed Sacrament are common, but many people 
are at a loss as to how to pray when in this divine presence. Since 


"it is God who is present inthe tabernacle, the first sentiment should 


be one of adoration. Our Lord’s presence on the Altar can only be 
known through faith, and it is a fruit of His love for us; therefore 
in our visits we should make acts of faith and charity. Furthermore, 
as we are pilgrims in this world journeying towards heaven, we 
should express our hope of attaining that goal,where we shall see 
Christ not in a veiled manner as now, but face to face. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, in his poem the Adoro Te, has given us a prayer which 
contains in a perfect manner all these acts. Hence the Adoro Te 
provides us with a method of making a devout and fruitful visit 
to the Blessed Sacrament. 
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Adoro Te devote, latens Deitas, 
Quae sub his figuris vere latitas; 
Tibi se cor meum totum subjicit, 
Quia Te contemplans totum deficit. 


Visus, gustus, tactus, in Te fallitur, 
Sed auditu solo tuto creditur: 
Credo quidquid dixit Dei Filius: 
Nil hoc veritatis Verbo verius. 


O Godhead hid devoutly I adore Thee, 
Who truly art within the forms before me; 
To Thee my heart I bow with bended knee, 
As failing quite in contemplating Thee. 


Sight, taste and touch in Thee are each deceived, 
The ear alone most safely is believed; 

I believe all the Son of God has spoken: 

Than Truth’s own word there is no truer token.* 


Our first duty on coming into the presence of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, is to offer reverence to God there,hidden under the app- 
earance of bread. We offer this reverence by an act of adoration, 
which must come from the whole man, and will consequently be 
both corporal and spiritual. We perform our corporal act by going 
on our knees; but just as the body without the soul is dead so this 
external act of devotion is lifeless if not inspired by an internal 
one. St. Thomas expresses this internal act in the last couplet 
of the first verse. The Eucharist being a mystery cannot be under- 
stood, and consequently the intellect is not forced by evidence 
to consent to the truth of the mystery. It is the will under the 
influence of grace that moves it to assent. Since the will is the 
motive force in the act of faith which produces this act of ador- 
ation, St. Thomas aptly expresses it by the word heart, to which 
we commonly attribute acts of the will, such as love. 

The senses of sight taste and touch detect no difference in the 
species after consecration. Hence if the intellect were to judge the 
nature of the substance underlying these species on the evidénce 
of these senses alone it would be deceived; but it is preserved from 
deception by the evidence of the sense be hearing, because as St. 
Paul says: ‘Faith comes by hearing; and hearing by the word of 


* Father Caswall’s English version. 
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Christ.’ (Rom. 10: 17). Like St. Peter, then, I accept the truth of 
the doctrine of the Eucharist on the word of Our Lord, who is 
truth itself: ‘Lord to whom shall we go? ‘Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.’ (Jn. 6: 69). 

Reading Chapter VI of the Gospel according to St. John, we 
must realize that Christ took great pains to make His teaching 
very clear on the Holy Eucharist. He first of all performed two 
miracles. The miracle of the multiplication of the loaves and 
fishes showed His power over bread; while by walking on the water 
He showed that He had power over His own body. In the mystery 
of the Eucharist, for which He prepared His disciples in this 
Chapter, He exercises both of these powers. On the following day 
He took the miraculous feeding of the multitude as an occasion 
to speak of the bread from heaven which He would give them, 
which would be His Flesh to eat and His Blood to drink. In spite 
of the miracles that he had performed many of His followers 
found this saying hard, and ‘went back; and walked no more 
with Him.’ (Jn, 6: 67). The Apostles, however, saw in these 
miracles divine testimony, and although they did not understand 
the words of Christ better than did His other hearers, they accepted 
them as the words of God and believed that He would give them 
His Flesh to eat and His Blood to drink. We also, when we recite 
the Adore Te, humbly adore our God, whose majesty is hidden 
under the species of bread, submitting our intellects and our wills 
to the word of divine truth. 


In cruce latebat sola Deitas: 

At hic latet simul et humanitas: 
Ambo tamen credens atque confitens, 
Peto quod petivit latro paenitens. 
God only on the cross lay hid from view: 
But here lies hid at once the manhood too: 


And I, in both professing my belief, 
Make the same prayer as the repentant thief. 


The next two verses take us back to the passion of Our Lord. 
Most of those present on Calvary, could see only what their bodily 
eyes presented to them: a man dying in agony as a criminal on 
a cross. They had seen the miracles of Christ, but they were not 
convinced of the truth of the claim that He was the Son of God. 
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They demanded yet anovhex sign: ‘If thou be the Son of God, 
come down from the cross.’ (Mt. 27: 40). Yet there were a few 
believers, like the penitent thief, who by the eyes of faith, saw the 
divinity beneath the humanity of Christ. In the Blessed Sacrament 
not only the divinity but also the humanity is hidden. We but 
behold the species of bread, yet confess that veiled beneath these 
figures is Christ in all the glory of His divinity as He is in heaven, 
and in all the entirety of His humanity as He was on the cross: 
the whole Christ, Body, Blood, Soul and Divinity. While confessing 
this presence in humble faith, we confidently beseech Our Lord 
in the words of the penitent thief: ‘Lord remember me when Thou 
shalt come into Thy kingdom.’ (Lk. 23: 42): remember me, and 
through this sacrament strengthen me to perform faithfully the 
tasks of my vocation, so that when my hour comes, I may hear 
those consoling words: “This day thou shalt be with me in paradise.’ 
(del 023: 43): 

Doubting Thomas would not accept the fact of the resurrection 
of Our Lord on the word of his fellow Apostles. He demanded 
not only to see but also to touch the wounds of his crucified 
Master. However, when Our Lord did appear the sight of the 
wounds was sufficient to wring from Thomas the cry of faith: 
‘My Lord and my God.’ (Jn. 20: 28). In the Blessed Sacrament 
we see neither the wounds nor the hands that bore them, but 
since we are among those privileged ones who have not seen but 
have believed, on seeing the sacred host we cry out with St. Thomas: 
‘My Lord and my God.’ Although we believe when we adore 
Our Lord present in the Eucharist, we realize how imperfect our 
faith is, so we pray for an increase: ‘I do believe Lord, help my 
unbelief.’ (Mk. 9: 23). Faith presents things to us in their proper 
perspective. We see the things of the world as valueless in them- 
selves, and useful only as stepping stones to heaven, and so our 
minds are lifted up to our eternal happiness, which we ardently 
hope to obtain through the merits of our Eucharistic Lord. 

While praying to Our Lord in the Blessed Eucharist, we are 
necessarily impressed by His love for us. He was not satisfied 
with offering Himself as a sacrifice on the cross, but He wished 
to remain with us always, so that we may come to Him in our 
trials and troubles to' obtain strength to bear the burden of the day: 
‘Come to me, all you that labour, and are burdened, and I will 
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refresh you.’ (Mt. 11: 28). Such love of God for us must evoke a 
‘reciprocal love in us: for as St. John says: ‘Let us therefore love 
God, because God hath first loved us.’ (1 John. 4: 19). 

In these two verses, then, we have a petition for the chief benefits 
which are the proper effects of the Eucharist: the application of the 
redemption to each of us in particular, and a petition that the 
Blessed Sacrament may be for us a pledge of eternal life: both are 
combined in the words: ‘I make the same prayer as the repentant 
thief.’ Another effect is the increase of the supernatural life in us 
by the growth of Faith, Hope and Charity. 


O memoriale mortis Domini, 

Panis vivus, vitam praestans homin: 
Praesta meae menti de te vivere, 

Et te ilk semper dulce sapere 

O Thou memorial of Our Lord’s own dying, 
O Bread that living-art and vivifying: 


Make ever Thou my soul on Thee to live, 
Ever a taste of heavenly sweetness give. 


In this verse we ask more particularly for the effects of this 
sacrament. Our Lord is the source of the life of grace; He is the 
Life, and He came into the world that we might have life: ‘I am 
come that you may have life, and may have it more abundantly.’ 
(Jn. 10: ro). This is the life of grace, which is a participation of 
the life of God, and we receive it through the sacraments. Each 
sacrament confers a special grace for some particular function of 
this new life. Christ merited this life for us through His passion 

‘and instituted the sacraments as a means of communicating it 
to souls. Hence in every sacrament there is a reference to Christ’s 
passion and death and also the future glory which He won for those 
who would follow Him faithfully. Every sacrament therefore, has 
a triple reference: to the death of Christ, to its own proper effect 
and to future glory. Hence the Eucharist being a sacrament 
must have this triple reference. It is a memorial of the passion 
and death of Christ: it was instituted on the eve of the passion 
and given expressly as a memorial of that event: ‘Do this in 
commemoration of Me.’ (Lk. 22: 19). 

That it signifies and confers its own proper effect is clear from 
the words of Christ Himself: ‘My flesh is meat indeed, and my 
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blood is drink indeed. He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My ¢ 


blood abideth in Me and I in him. As the living Father hath sent 
Me and I live by the Father, so He that eateth Me, the same 
shall live by Me.’ (Jn. 6: 56-58). 

Finally the Eucharist is the measure and guarantee of our future 
life: “He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood, hath ever- 
lasting life and I will raise him up on the last day.’ (Jn. 6, 55): 

Not only has the Eucharist this threefold relation, but it has it in a 
higher degree than the other sacraments, for it is the sacrament of 
sacraments. It not only bears a reference to the passion, but it is 
the passion re-enacted; it is a continuation of the sacrifice of Calvary. 
The other sacraments are life-giving by the power of Christ, but 
the Eucharist contains the very source of life itself, Jesus Christ, 
and in this lies the whole excellence of the Eucharist. By the 
very fact of consecration, the Eucharist possesses the source and 
fountain of all supernatural life. Other sacraments enjoy a 
participation in the power of Christ to impart life, the Blessed 
Eucharist contains Christ Himself, i.e. life itself. Hence we pray 
Christ in the Eucharist that He may impart this life to our souls 
in order that we may live by Him: ‘Praesta meae menti de te vivere.’ 
This sacrament then is our spiritual food, producing in the soul 
effects similar to those produced in the body by corporal food. 
One of these effects is the enjoyment of taste. We pray in this 
verse for this secondary effect of the sacrament, namely the 
spiritual enjoyment of the divine Bread: ‘Et te illi semper dulce 
sapere.’ 


Pie Pellicane, Fesu Domine, 

Me immnudum munda tuo sanguine, 
Cujus una stilla salvum facere 
Totum mundum qui ab omne scelere. 
O loving Pellican! O Jesu Lord! 

Unclean I am, but cleanse me in Thy blood; 


Of which sufficient were one drop alone, 
For the whole world’s transgressions to atone. 


Here St. Thomas addresses Our Lord as Pelican. The pelican 
is a symbol of our Redeemer, and particularly of the Holy Eucharist, 
According to legend, it feeds its young with its blood, when food 
fails. ‘Thus as the pelican saves its brood from death by its blood, 
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so Christ saves us from the death of sin by cleansing us with His 
> Precious Blood: ‘Who hath cleansed us and washed us from our sins 
in His own Blood.’ 


Fesu, quem velatum nunc aspicio, 
Oro fiat tllud quod tam sitio: 
Ut te revelata cernens facie, 
Visu sim beatus tuae gloriae. 


Jesu! Whom for the present veiled I see, 
What I so thirst for, oh, vouchsafe to me; 
That I may see Thy countenance unfolding, 
And may be blest Thy glory in beholding. 


In the Eucharist, Christ is seen by us through the eyes of faith 
only. This indeed is a great gift and a wonderful answer to the 
infinite hunger of the human heart. It is, however, only an imperfect 
answer, since Jesus is seen as it were under a veil, and the human 
heart still craves for that vision of Him that will satisfy our every 
desire: the face to face vision in the glory of which the soul will 
be blessed for all eternity. 


Mary alone is whole,’ she alone has reached port. And 
the fact of her state of glory, which might have drawn 
her away from our human condition, makes her on the 
contrary all the more present, more familiar, more 
capable of revealing her motherhood, a motherhood not 
only of grace but of glory. 

J. Guitton: The Blessed Virgin. 


Marriage And Mysticism 
Hivpa C. GRaeEF 


‘BARBE Loved Pierre, and in marriage her love found full scope. 
Barbe loved God and loving her husband in God achieved purifica- 
tion of her human love—the purification described by St. John of 
the Cross—so that her love for her husband, though purified, 
was greater as a result... . Her union with God was to be attained 
through marriage, she must reach St. Teresa’s seventh mansion 
through the grace of the seventh sacrament.’ * 

Mr. Lancelot Sheppard has done a great service to modern hagio- 
graphy by choosing as his subject Madame Acarie, a comparatively 
little known French mystic of the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, and even more by his manner of presentation. 
The passages we have just been quoting show what this is: he 
represents her not, as her earlier biographers did, as a girl with a 
religious vocation, forced into marriage against her will, a yoke 
which she bore with resignation for thirty-one years, until the 
death of her husband at last left her free to follow this vocation 
and to spend the last four years of her life as the Carmelite lay 
sister Mary of the Incarnation. Mr. Sheppard has convincingly 
disposed of this legend and shown that ‘it is to misunderstand 
radically the whole pattern of Barbe Acarie’s life, if the fact of her 
marriage is not given its full importance and she is portrayed as a 
woman who missed her vocation.’ 

It is true, she had developed an inclination for the religious 
life, after she had been sent to school with the Franciscan nuns at 
Longchamp, where she loved especially to listen to the chanting of 
the Divine Office. When her mother was informed of this she 
hurriedly summoned her home and tried to counteract her ascetical 
leanings by giving her beautiful clothes and introducing her to the 
world of Paris society. Barbe submitted sullenly, but after some 
time, when the plague was raging in Paris, intimated that she 
wanted to be a nun and nurse the sick. Her mother decided that 
if her daughter wanted the austerities of the religious life she could 


* Lancelot-C. Sheppard, Barbe Acarie, Wife and Mystic, Burns Oates, 163. 
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have them at home and treated her with extreme severity. Her 
life with her family became very unhappy; but about 18 months 
after she had left the convent her mother had found a suitable 
husband for her, and she and Pierre Acarie were married in 
August, 1582. 

Her early biographers called it a ‘marriage of obedience;’ but 
Mr. Sheppard, after a careful analysis of the evidence of her later 
married life, thinks that ‘quite possibly her mother determined on 
the marriage, introduced Pierre to Barbe and was surprised to find 
that Barbe was charmed by him from the first, and . . . quickly fell in 
love with him. It has happened before.’ It is indeed difficult 
to believe that a girl of sixteen-and-a-half, who had given proof of 
her obstinacy by resolutely opposing her mother’s wishes for 18 
months, at great cost to herself, should suddenly not only have given 
in—that would have been understaridable—but for the next thirty 
years should have played the réle of a most devoted and loving wife 
without ever letting anyone suspect that all the time her one desire 
was to become a nun. There is no shred of evidence for this 
theory, and it seems a psychological impossibility. 

In fact she plunged into her new life quite happily, took her full 
share in the social activities which her station demanded—she came 
soon to be known as La belle Acarie—and gave birth to three 
children in quick succession. At the same time she began to indulge 
in reading the romances then fashionable, especially the famous 
Amadis, which was then considered somewhat risqué, though 
harmless enough by modern standards. They would certainly 


not have appealed to a frustrated nun; and it seems almost an 


irony of Providence that her husband, far from approving this 
worldly taste of his young wife, rushed post-haste to his confessor 
to ask for advice how to wean Barbe from this dangerous reading 
matter. The priest counselled to provide her with books of 
devotion, but to make sure that they were daintily bound. Pierre 
lost no time to do as he was told, little realizing that his action 
was destined to have results far outstripping his intentions. 

Barbe obediently read the books her husband put on her table. 
God has many ways of drawing souls to Himself; to Barbe the grace 
of illumination was given when her eyes fell on the sentence, 
cited from St. Augustine: ‘He is indeed a miser to whom God is 
not enough.’ ‘What passed through her mind as she sat with the 
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little book in her hand?’ her biographer asks. ‘No doubt she saw € 
her life at that moment, a full and, humanly speaking, satisfying 
life . . . the love and affection of her husband, her children, her 
mother-in-law; she saw it all and how essentially good it was, but 
realized that her appreciation of its goodness, her use of it, must 
be different. It could be an obstacle between her soul and God 
—indeed at that moment it was—it must in future be the means 
of her union with God.’ 

The next four years are a period of doubts and distress in her 
life. For her resolve to give herself unreservedly to God in the 
state to which He had called her was followed by strange 
experiences. She began to fall into ecstasies which sometimes lasted 
for hours and caused great anxiety and even annoyance to her 
family, who thought they were due to some disease and had her 
treated by doctors who prescribed bloodletting—the panacea of 
all ailments in those days—which, however, had no salutary effect 
at all. On the contrary, it rather increased her weakness as well 
as her fears, for she could not understand what was happening to 
her. Nevertheless, she gave birth to three more children, but at 
the birth of her sixth child, ‘Barbe was rapt in ecstasy to such a 
degree that doctor and midwife feared for her and the child’s life.’ 
It was in the same year that her doubts were finally calmed by the 
English Capuchin Benet, of Canfield, who assured her that her 
state was from God. 

She needed indeed a calm mind, for the following years were 
filled with troubles of a very different kind. Her husband had 
become involved in the political and religious struggle between the 
anti-Huguenot League who violently opposed the Protestant 
Henry IV’s accession to the French throne and, on the other side, 
the supporters of Henry, who were by no means all Protestants, 
but included important Catholic families. Pierre Acarie was a 
prominent member of the League, and had made great sacrifices 
for its cause. It was doomed to failure. In March, 1594, Henry 
entered Paris and heard his Mass, and the leaders of the League, 
Barbe’s husband among them, went into exile. 

Barbe remained in Paris and, during the next years, was fully 
occupied with salvaging all she could from the ruin with which her 
family was faced. The wealthy, admired beauty of Paris society 
took upon herself the humiliating task of waiting in the ante- 
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_ chambers of those now in power, or worse still, of her former 

® friends, asking for loans and other assistance. Time and again 
she was refused; but her trust in God and her devotion to her 
husband spurred her on. Once he had been captured by bandits 
and she managed to raise the ransom; she braved the perils and 
discomforts of a long journey to visit and comfort him in his exile, 
and eventually succeeded in bringing him back to Paris. 

Her success had to be paid for by great sufferings. Once, while 
returning from one of her visits to Pierre, she fell from her horse 
and broke her hip; and this fall was followed by two others which 
permanently injured her health and made it dangerous for her to 
have any other children. And so, after Pierre’s return, their life 
became different. Her husband’s political career had come to an 
end, whereas Barbe’s spiritual influence began to grow rapidly. 
Soon their house was filled with priests and laymen and women 
asking advice and holding conferences; and Mr. Sheppard has no 
difficulty in showing that Pierre’s occasional impatience and 
outbursts are only too understandable in the circumstances, 
though his wife did all she could to assure that his position of master 
of the house was in every way respected. Certainly a good deal 
of tact on her part, and much understanding and compliance on 
his, were needed when, after having succeeded in reforming several 
monasteries, she undertook to train a group of young women, 
first in her own, later in a separate house, for the contemplative 
life, in preparation for the establishment of the Teresian Carmelites 
in France. 

It was a difficult undertaking, especially in view of the political 
‘situation; for Madame Acarie had to exert all her influence to 
overcome the reluctance of the King to allow Spanish nuns to make 
foundations in France. The success was due in large measure to 
Bérulle, the future Cardinal and founder of the French Oratorians. 
He had been her admirer for a long time; but her latest biographer 
does not disguise the fact that his methods of overcoming the 
resistance of the Spanish Carmelite friars against a transfer of some 
of their best nuns and his efforts to imbue the latter with his own 
spirit rather than with that of St. Teresa were by no means above 
reproach. In fact his high-handed manner in this matter caused 
Madame Acarie much suffering in her later years, because she 
desired the simplicity of the Carmelite Reform rather than the 
> complications of Berulle’s own spirituality. 
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Despite all difficulties, however, the Carmelite convents were 
duly established, and the young women she had chosen and 
trained with so much care proved to be excellent nuns. For like 
St. Teresa, Barbe Acarie was an essentially practical woman of 
great insight—qualities that are frequently to be found in genuine 
mystics, who are by no means the ethereal creatures living in 
ivory towers which popular imagination so often makes of them. 
She supervised the building of the Paris convent; she helped in 
organizing those in other parts of the country, she encouraged 
Bérulle in his Oratorian foundation, and spent herself unstintingly 
in a great many charitable works. If we add to this that she was a 
devoted wife and mother of six children, who fulfilled her duties 
of state in the most exemplary manner, this should be sufficient 
proof—and it seems that proof is sometimes needed—that the 
highest spiritual and apostolic activity is also possible in the 
married state, as it is in the state of celibacy. 

Pierre Acarie died in 1613, after a short illness, nursed devotedly 
by his wife, who herself fell ill after his death. A few months 
later she entered the Carmelite Convent at Amiens, as a lay sister, 
in obedience to a vision she had had several years before. Mr. 
Sheppard rightly stresses that ‘she achieved sanctity as a married 
woman and, when she became a lay-sister. . . had already scaled 
the heights of holiness,’ That this is true is shown by her perfect 
humility with which she bore severe trials that started soon after 
her profession. When the election of a new Prioress was due, 
she was unanimously chosen, despite her status as lay sister; but 
the vote was overruled by the secular superiors of the Convent, 
and one of her own former disciples was installed instead. This nun, 
evidently influenced by Bérulle, who by this time had turned 
against her, humiliated her in every way. She forbade her to give 
any spiritual advice to the nuns who loved to consult her and 
treated her with the utmost severity. She herself uttered no complaint; 
but one of the nuns probably informed the superiors of the painful 
situation, and she was transferred to her own favourite convent at 
Pontoise. There one last grievous trial awaited her: a violent 
encounter with Berulle, whose effort to change the whole character 
of the Order she withstood valiantly. He revenged himself by 
telling her, among other things, ‘that hers was a petty mind, 
that she was mistaken and that she shad bungled everything she 
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.. had undertaken.’ When she later described the events to the 
Superior, she added quite simply: ‘And that, Father, is what I am.’ 
Not long after this scene she fell ill and died after intense 
sufferings, which she bore with the same patience with which she 
had endured the insults of Bérulle, which must have hit her all 
the more cruelly as they came from one who had been a friend 
and helper for many years. 

It is sometimes said that the perfect stripping of self, necessary 
to achieve sanctity, is practically impossible in the world. Barbe 
Acarie, a loving wife and mother belonging to the higher ranks of 
society, in which such stripping should be particularly difficult, 
is sufficient proof that such opinion is false. Surely, after reading 
the present Life one cannot but agree with its author that ‘The 
state of marriage is no bar to the highest activity of the Christian 
life. Indeed, marriage, being a sacrament, is an aid to it. The 
attitude that contemplation . . . is the province of monks and 
nuns, and has little to do with the ordinary layman or woman, 
although common enough, is wrong.’ There is great need today 
to inculcate this, and this book should encourage those living in 
the world to live their religion more fully. Barbe Acarie is a safe 
guide on the way. 


God wants the whole of us. Not a piece of our per- 
sonality, but the whole. He wants all that He has given 
us—which is everything. That is why He gave. it. 
St. Augustine says that we have been given free will 
so that we might freely give back our wills to Him. 
If God had wanted less from us, He would not have 


given so much. 
Dom Hubert Van Zeller 
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RECENT THOUGHT IN FOCUS. 
By DonaLp NICHOLL. 


(Sheed & Ward, 1952). 16s. 


IN A LONG introduction, the author tells us about the purpose of his 
book. It is meant for the general reader, for postmen, trades-unionists, 
school-teachers, miners, undergraduates. It is an attempt to let him 
know what modern thought, in so far as it bears on the meaning of human 
life, is concerned with. Too often the general reader is frightened off by 
the pundit and comes to the conclusion that a synthesis of knowledge is not 
for him. While the expert may be content to reign as king in his narrow 
field, the ordinary human being does wish terribly that he might get at 
least the general bearing of what the various branches of discovery and 
learning are concerned with. Mr. Nicholl tells us not to let the specialists 
unnerve us, that we can gain at least some idea of their general approach 
and method and learn to share in their light. It is from these gained lights 
that one can build the synthesis for which, the intelligence craves; to 
convey the mere accumulation of facts is as profitless as it is impossible, 
but to give something of the light that specialists, each in their own 
particular field, enjoy, is not quite impossible and is tremendously worth- 
while. That is Mr. Nicholl’s ambition. 

Mr. Nicholl considers four of the most actual forms of contemporary 
philosophical thought, viz. marxism, existentialism, phenomenology and 
logical positivism. He then passes on to scientific questions, especially 
the question of evolution and of human evolution in particular. The 
psychological theories of Freud, Adler and Jung are then discussed. 

It will be seen that this is a vast field, but the author’s learning is as 
great as his hopefulness; he certainly manages to convey a great deal of 
information about these various attitudes and disciplines of mind. 
I am in admiration of the mental stamina which has allowed him to master 
so many and so difficult attitudes and ways of thought so fairly and so 
well. What pleased me greatly about this book was its courage and its 
common-sense, its refusal to be frightened into a position of inferiority 
by the sound of a great name, and its willingness to believe that there 
is always something to be learned from the other fellow. 

This book is written for the common man; but the common man will 
have to expend a great deal of energy on it if he is to derive benefit 
from it. Inevitably, in spite of all Mr. Nicholl does or could hope to do 
for us, it remains a difficult book. Even a successful compression remains 
a compression; we will need to read its chapters again and again, to 
meditate on them, contemplatively to chew them. Otherwise we will only 
be led on a rapid and bewildering trip through a most difficult field, 
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the field of human philosophising, and at the end have nothing to take 
away with us except the feeling of vague acquaintance’ with fashionable 
names. 

But we do owe Mr. Nicholl a debt of gratitude for having put within 
the covers of one book a competent survey of contemporary philosophies 
and for having given us his own Catholic judgment on them. Catholics 
(and others) who want to get a grip on what all this modern discussion 
is about are surely deeply in his debt. 

The reading of this book also provokes the reflection that St. Thomas 
was very right when he said, that if we were left without the light of 
supernatural revelation, only very few and after a long time and with 
a great admixture of error would come to the knowledge of the truth. 
We poor benighted fallen men need the authority of a divine teacher to 
help us to enter surely even into the natural truths of the human mind. 

W.B. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND GOD. 
By P. J. M.Laucuiin, D£s.S. : 
(Clonmore & Reynolds) 6/6 
REV. Dr. McLaughlin’s book is a translation (with notes) of the Papal 
Allocution to the Pontifical Academy of Science, on November 22, 1951. 

The Holy Father’s address is an admirable summary of the chief findings 
of modern science, and their bearing on the proofs for the existence of 
God. He points out to the scientists how well their findings bear out 
and confirm in an almost experimental way, the traditional metaphysical 
proofs. Modern physics stresses the suitability and contingence of 
nature, much more than did the old classical physics of the last century. 
The scientists of today accept, generally, the law of degradation of energy 
and its inevitable consequence, that a time will come when all activity 
must cease on this earth. The world is growing old, the tempo of the 
great cosmic forces is slowing down and will finally cease. A more important 
conclusion, however, is that a time has been when the vast cosmic energies 
began, then they were in the morning of life and much greater and more 
powerful than at present. This morning of life of the aging cosmic forces 
can only be explained if we hold that the universe was set in motion 
some millions of years ago by the hand of One who lies outside and 
beyond the physical laws of corruptible beings. Science thus seems to go 
beyond even the metaphysical proofs, as it points to a time when move- 
ment and change began. The Holy Father welcomes this close relation 
between the conclusions of science and of metaphysics; he welcomes too, 
the almost physical approach to God that modern science offers to those 
who study it. 

The present physical proof for the existence of God, bears a close 


‘resemblance to the Aristotelian cosmological proof . However, Aristotelian 


cosmogony was but a passing phase, and we, too, must face the possibility 
of new discoveries, weakening many cherished theories of modern science. 
The universe has so far escaped complete physical analysis, and perhaps 
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even still our assumed physical analysis may be after all an over simplifica-_, 
tion. Whatever the changing fashions of science may bring the meta” 
physical proofs for God’s existence can never be disproved. Such proofs 
rest on a complete metaphysical analysis of being and so their validity 
is assured. No factor could possibly intervene to disturb the absolute 
necessity of metaphysical conclusions, as could happen in the physical 
sciences. Still physical science does ‘enrich and enlarge the sphere of 
experience for metaphysics, but it belongs to metaphysics to point out to 
science the ultimate implications of its discoveries. There are many, 
however, to whom metaphysics must remain a closed book. To these 
the Holy Father offers the easier way of modern physical science, as an 
experimental confirmation of the traditional metaphysical proofs. 

Dr. McLaughlin’s translation is excellent and his brief and well chosen 
notes do much to clarify the Holy Father’s address to those who have no 
special training in science or philosophy. We hope it will be widely read. , 

E. McC. 


HANDBOOK OF MONTHLY RECOLLECTION. 
By Franz Lakner, S.J. 


(Cork: The Mercier Press). pp. 116. 7/6 


THOSE wuo occasionally make a retreat on their own, will find this 
book very useful. The author, an Austrian Jesuit, begins by discussing 
the importance of a monthly retreat, or a monthly ‘spiritual renewal,’ 
as he calls it. ‘We make our daily examination of conscience, we prepare 
ourselves weekly or fortnightly for confession; and we take advantage 
of these occasions to carry out a thorough examination of conscience. But 
who has not had the experience that, in the course of time, the daily 
examination of conscience is, in most cases, so quickly and superficially 
performed, that only one or two points get any real consideration at all? 
And does not the same criticism apply to the preparation for confession? 
Is not this often manifested by the very superficial acknowledgment of 
sins? Now the spiritual renewal is a much more earnest and much more 
general and all-embracing test, and thus is much more permanent and , 
fruitful.’ (p. 16). 

Then Fr. Lakner discusses the day of recollection itself. To be of full 
value it should be held regularly each month, and ‘as far as possible on 
the same day.’ (p. 19). It should be a day of prayer, but at the same time 
a spiritual working day. ‘The laborare, the work, will consist mainly in 
our taking this examination (of conscience) earnestly and of making 
fervently the appropriate acts of contrition and purpose of amendment. 
The examination of conscience must be an earnest, exact one; an investiga- 
tion which goes into details; a thorough proving of the state of the soul— 
from the positive as well as from the negative side.’ (p. 21). 

In chapter three, the author describes what he calls the ‘proximate 
preparation’ for one’s monthly day of recollection. This ‘proximate 
preparation’ begins on the previous evening, and ‘comprises four points: 
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|. Aiming at the greatest possible recollection during this whole (previous) 

“day, and at avoiding all distracting entertainments and conversations. 
2. The selection of the meditations and readings for the following day. 
3. Towards evening, a solemn visit to Jesus in the Most Blessed Sacrament 
and fervent recommendation to Mary, to the Saints and to our Holy 
Patron, in order to be granted the grace of making a fruitful spiritual 
recollection. 4. To withdraw oneself earlier than usual, and to make the 
preparatory meditations with great recollection . . . : with these thoughts 
one should then compose oneself for sleep.’ (p. 27). 

Chapter four, which is the heart of the book, sets out a very detailed 
examination of conscience, suitable for lay as well as for clerical retreatants. 
This examination of conscience covers a very wide range: one’s life of 
prayer, the professional life, modesty, obedience, poverty, the duty of 
striving after perfection, the obligations of one’s office, the life of virtue, 
social life, neighbourly love. There is material in this, of course, for more 
than one monthly day of retreat. 

One cannot always judge a book by the publisher’s blurb, but in this 
case the blurb is accurate, when it says of the Handbook of Monthly 
Recollection that it is ‘brimful of valuable suggestions and soul searching 
questions.’ The translation has been made from the German, by Patrick 
Lynch, Ph.D., into very readable English. 


RELIGIOUS ACCORDING TO THE SACRED HEART. 
By Satnt Marcaret Mary. 


Translated by a Daughter of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart. 
(Cork: The Mercier Press). pp. 126. 7/6 


ST. Marcaret Mary was Mistress of Novices for two years, and during 
that time, she, naturally, gave many conferences to those under her 
care. Quite naturally, also, she helped them individually with their 
own personal problems. This spiritual wealth might easily have been 
lost were it not for ‘these wide-awake 17th century Novices.’ (p. 8) 
who persuaded their Novice-mistress to commit it to writing, ‘under the 
pretext that they might forget her teaching,’ (ib.). As a result of this 
holy strategem, St. Margaret Mary’s conferences and instructions 
were preserved and Mercier Press has now published them in an English 
translation, under the title: Religious According to the Sacred Heart. 
In all, there are fifty-one ‘individual directions’ and twenty-five short 
talks to the whole novitiate. As a sample of the former, no. 20, is ‘To 
a novice who has drawn a ticket indicating that she was to be as a candle 
burning before the Blessed Sacrament;’ no. 21 is, ‘To another who was 
under an impression of fear and who had consulted her on the method of 
prayer;’ and no. 22, ‘To an imperfect novice who was especially troubled 
regarding her vocation.’ 
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It is not surprising that in these instructions, St. Margaret Mary 
should often speak of the Sacred Heart and the love which her novices ‘ 
ought to bear Him. She emphasises humility too; at times she seems to 
over-emphasise one aspect of it, as when she generalises like this: ‘(Speak) of 
yourself . . . always with contempt,’ (p. 46), “Hold in esteem only what 
will render you more vile and abject in the eyes of creatures,’ (p. 48), 
‘Remember that in praising yourself, you render yourself object of horror 
and contempt in the sight of God and His angels,’ (p. 28). When the saint 
spoke these words, she was present in person to correct any false ideas 
of humility which might come to her novices’ minds. But unfortunately, 
she is not personally present now, when her book is being read, and 
statements, such as the above, may easily give a completely wrong idea 
about the great virtue of humility. How much more accurately is humility 
described in another book recently published by the Mercier Press* 
‘Even though we had the wisdom of the holy doctors, the knowledge of 
- the great scholars, the heroism of the great martyrs and the virtues of all 
the saints, what would it amount to when compared with the perfection 
of God? . . . On the other hand, we should likewise be lacking humility 
if we denied that we had these gifts. We should be untruthful and ungrate- 
ful if we ignored the benefits of a God who has been so good to us. To 
belittle, hide, or deny, the gift of a friend is certainly no compliment 
to the generous giver. How absurd and deceptive it would be for a great 
mathematician to assert that he could not even add a column of figures, 
or a great musician to pretend that he did not know how to play the scale. 
Such statements would be contrary to truth; hence opposed to the virtue 
of humility. .. . Humility is based on truth and justice. To bless God for 
His gifts, is to honour Him for His goodness and power.’ 

Religious According to the Sacred Heart appeals to the heart rather 
than to the head. Those who like ‘ferverinos’ will probably like this 
book; and devotees of St. Margaret Mary will be glad to have this collection 
of her writings. 


<s 


A MISSIONARY COMPANION. 4 
Commentary on the Apostolic Faculties. 

By J. De Reepern, Mimi Hm Farner. 

(Browne & Nolan, Ltd., Dublin) 15/- 


THE apostoric Faculties granted to Ordinaries of mission countries 
by the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda Fide have, since 1941, been 
reduced to two formulas, the ““Formula maior” and the “‘Formula minor.” 
Until the present, no complete commentary on these faculties has app- 
eared in English and so the present work, which aims at providing a 
practical commentary on the Apostolic Faculties for all English-speaking 
missionaries, is indeed timely. 


* Christlikeness, by Sr. M. Victorine, I.H.M., p. 101. 
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Fr. De Reeper’s purpose is primarily practical; hence he has avoided, 
as far as possible, all speculative considerations and discussions and 
restricted himself to providing concrete solutions for the many disputed 
questions involved. By this we do not wish to imply that the commentary 
is a purely personal effort; on the contrary, the practical decisions are 
always based on the best authorities with particular reference to the 
most recent decrees and instructions of the Holy See. 

“Throughout the entire work,” the author states in his preface, “the 
method followed is, first to quote the faculty, then to state the relevant 
Common Law, and to follow this up with a clear indication and explan- 
ation of the special extensions of the Common Law granted by the 
Apostolic Faculty.” This method is faithfully adhered to and will be 
found particularly helpful in the section dealing with the matrimonial 
faculties, a section to which the author rightly devotes special attention. 

A useful appendix includes some of the more important rites required 
in the exercise of the faculties, as, for example, the rite of Confirmation 
when administered by a priest, the form of consecration of portable 
altars, rite for erecting Stations of the Cross, etc. 

We might draw attention to one change that has been made in the 
Apostolic Faculties since the publication of Fr. Reeper’s “Companion.” 
In January of the current year the Papal Constitution Christus Dominus, 
dealing with the Eucharistic fast, expressly revoked all previous faculties 
and dispensations granted by the Holy See in this matter. Hence faculty 
n. XVIII (n. XVII in the “Formula minor’’) is now abrogated and is 
replaced by the new regulations of Christus Dominus which in fact are 
even more generous than the faculty had been. 

This commentary should be a welcome ‘‘Companion”’ of all missionary 
priests. The fact that it has a foreword by Archbishop David Matthew, 
Apostolic Delegate to British East and West Africa, is alone sufficient 
recommendation of its worth. 

A.M.D. 


EARLY ENGLISH CHRISTIAN POETRY. 


Translated into Alliterative Verse by Charles W. Kennedy. With critical 
commentary. pp ix—292. 


(Hollis and Carter). 21/- 


THE Errorts made at various times, to remove the barrier of language 
that cuts off the modern English reader from Anglo-Saxon religious 
poetry, have used either the medium of prose or a metric form so far 
removed from the original that a considerable loss of atmosphere is 
inevitable. In retaining the four-stress alliterative metre of Caedman and 
Gynewulf, Professor Kennedy set himself a prodigious task; but the 
- result is a work of scholarship and art, that induces some of the awe 
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which the miraculous endowment of the Anglo-Saxon cow-herd poet, 
evoked among the fireside groups of Old England, when the harp was 7 
passed round to him. 

This work opens up new vistas in studies far beyond the confines of 
its literary scope. Thirteen selections of an average length of a thousand 
lines are grouped under chapters entitled: The Loss of Paradise, The 
Redeemer, Acts of the Apostles, The Holy Rood (Elene, entire), Christian 
Allegories (The Panther, Whale and Phoenix), and the Second Advent. 
The whole is a presentation not unlike Dante and Milton. It lacks, of 
course, their classical allegory and philosophical treatment; but it has a 
merit all its own. For it shows in a manner, unlike that of the better known 
works, that the inherent power of Christ to establish His Kingdom is 
independent of time and circumstance. The ready assimilation of Christ’s 
teaching and life by the Anglo-Saxon as seen, for example, in the influence 
of the liturgy of Advent and Holy Week in their poetry, may not cause 
surprise; but the familiar word and example of their distinctive life and 
culture, which they use to express their belief and practice, shows an 
ability, greater than ours, to integrate and make their own the unifying 
message of Christ. 

V.L. 


A FISHER OF MEN. 
By Joun Carr, C.SS.R. 


(Clonmore and Reynolds). pp. 144. 9/6 


A Fisher of Men is a biography of Fr. Peter Donders C.SS.R., one of 
the great missionaries of recent times. It is a smaller version of a translation 
published in 1929, from the original Dutch life. : 

Fr. Carr traces for us the life of Fr. Donders, from the time of his birth 
at the beginning of the last century to his death in 1887. ‘The young Peter 
always longed to be a priest but he had many difficulties to overcome. 
At school, he could make no headway, no matter how hard he worked, 
save in Christian Doctrine. To cover the expenses of his seminary 
education, he had to act as a servant to his fellow students—a fact which 4 
made him their laughing-stock and did not make seminary life any easier 
for him. After many years he was ordained as a secular priest and answered 
a call to serve on the missionfields of Dutch Guiana. 

There he was to labour for over forty years, firstly in the principal city, 
later, however, travelling up and down the plantations, bringing the 
teaching of Christ to the slaves working there. But there were still the 
lepers to be cared for, and Fr. Peter undertook this work also at the call 
of his bishop. 

When fifty-seven years old, he decided to enter religious life. His 
missionary activity was interrupted while he served as a novice in the 
Redemptorist Congregation—no mean achievement for a man of his age 
and experience. After his profession, he resumed his previous labours 
and worked unremittingly until his death. 

t 
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Fr. Carr describes the sanctity of this holy man, the crosses and many 
@cbukes he had to bear, and his wonderful, calm reaction to them. We 
realise that Fr. Donders was not merely a missionary but a saint, that his 
success as a missionary was due to his inner life of prayer and mortification. 
This is a book to be placed above all on the shelves of boys’ libraries. 
It was for them primarily that Fr. Carr wrote. His purpose was twofold: 
to foster vocations to the priesthood, and to further the cause of Fr. 
Donders which is favourably progressing in Rome. He has written a 
work which fulfils both tasks admirably. 


T.M.R. 
FRA ANGELICO—the Master Painter. 
By Fr. Aencus Buck.ey, O.P. 
(Dominican Publications, St. Saviour’s, Dublin). 3/- 


COMPLETE wits eight photographic reproductions of his most famous 
paintings, Fr. Buckley’s commentary on the life and work of Fra Angelico 
is an attractive booklet. An Appendix which is called ‘a note on fresco 
painting,’ is not an untimely appeal for more fresco work in Ireland. 
One wonders, however, how such work will survive the soft, but ruinous, 
inroads of the mist and rain that come over so frequently from the bogs. 
Modern decorators of churches have two important things to learn 
from Fra Angelico. One is that a Church should have a bit of colour 
in it. Paintings are not necessarily a distraction. We are not all mystics 
who live completely ‘out of this world.’ We need sense-images outside 
as well as inside our minds. Doubtless, the altar is the centre of the Church, 
just as the table with the family about it is the centre of the home. Still, 
even there, in the background there are the pictures, or at least there 
used to be a few pictures on the wall until some housewifery journal 
said that they should be taken down, being merely dust-collectors. This 
domestic taylorism will end up in a husbands’ revolution, or perhaps 
the children will insist on having a few pictures to gaze at until they are 
old enough to creep down to the local cinema. It is worth while going 
up a side-street when one wants to stress a point. We need more pictures 
in our churches and less statues. Furthermore, we need pictures like 
those of Fra Angelico. His were pictures of the mysteries of the life, 
death and resurrection of Jesus. They were the work of a man with a 
mind theologically formed. Look at his picture of Our Lady’s Coronation 
(facing p. 8), and see how Christ towers over all. A step below is Mary, 
and then, there are the saints in their special places. For some time, the 
tendency has been to stuff our churches with shrines of the saints. And 
whatever doubt there may be about the motive of this unconsidered 
planning, the result is pretty obvious and frightening. Pious people are 
losing their grip on the essential mysteries of the faith; they are losing 
their reverence for the divinity of Jesus Christ; their minds are ‘topsy- 
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turvy’ on the question of who in Heaven has most claim on their love and 


loyalty. Is it Blessed Martin, or the Little Flower, or St. Rita, or is it-@) 


Christ, the King of Kings? It will end up with people sending for the 
relic rather than the oils! 

Again, look at Fra Angelico’s pictures of St. Laurence (facing p. 42). 
We do not see St. Laurence looking holier than Christ. We see him 
ordained a deacon, so that much of his life-story will be clear to us. We 
see him giving alms, so that much of how he got to heaven is obvious. 
It is not ‘holy-looking people’ who are saints, but people who do the will 
of God. Popular church artists insist on making every saint a ‘holy-looking 
fellow,’ in other words, handsome, spineless, good-looking people, with 
their eyes turned to heaven. We can see this process evolving in the 
case of Blessed Pius X. 

The motive of Fra Angelico should be ours as well. ‘His main purpose 
seems to be the sublimation of a feeling rather than the portrayal of an 
emotion in itself. For him, it is not so much the picture that matters 
as what it points to. The idea is to raise earth to Heaven, and so earthly 
‘ emotions have to be purified.’ (p. 30). There is a difference, however, 
between purifying earthly emotions, and taking the manliness out of the 
face of Blessed Pius X. 

Pr, Buckley, our friar artist, has done a good job on his first booklet. 
Just a few ‘purple patches’ tell us that the writer is more at home with a 
brush than a pen. But if this were not so, we would not have this excellent 


study of Fra Angelico. 
ial 


Books Received 


Clonmore and Reynolds. St. Cyprian: The ‘Our Father.’ 1/6. 


Clonmore and Reynolds. Richard Graef, C.S.Sp.: The Sacrament of : 


Peace. 5): 


Glonmore and Reynolds. Abbot Bernard Capelle, O.S.B.: A New Light — 


on the Mass. 3/6. 
Mercier Press. Mother Amabel du Coeur de Jesus: To Love and to 
Suffer. 12/6: 
Burns Oates. A Collection of Essays, Edited by Michael Day: Christian 
Simplicity in St. Therese. 9/6. 
Burns Oates, W. J. Batterscy, Ph.D.: Brother Potamien. -¢ 1O/as 
Blackfriars.: Obedience. 16/6. 
Sheed & Ward. Vernon Johnson: Spiritual Childhood. 10/6. 


Herder, Rt. Rev, Benedict Baur, O.S.B.: The Sek of the World. 
Two Volumes: Vol. I, 56/-; Vol. II, 52/6, 


* FOR BOOKS 


DUFFY<S 


FOR BOOKS 


OF ALL KINDS 


JAMES DUFFY & CO., LTD. 
38 Westmoreland St., Dublin 
Telephone: 78115 


MAKE DARGANS YOUR CHEMISTS 


IMPORTANT TO YOU 


Our complete Chemist’s service is the finest in your district, 
and we are so thoroughly equipped that there is no branch 
of the Chemist’s business that we cannot render. Where 
drugs are concerned you will agree that only the finest 
obtainable are necessary, and we wish to inform you that 
all materials that are passed on to you are of the highest 
possible quality and standard of purity. Our Pharmacies 
carry complete stocks of everything a good Chemist 
should sell. 


MAKE US 


DARGANS 


YOUR CHEMISTS 


HOME FARM ROAD & BERKELEY STREET, DUBLIN 
(Phone 42214) ~ (Phone 46069) 


Make a point of reading 


HIBERNIA — 


Ireland’s National Review and Magazine. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY—PRICE 6d. 
Annual Subseription 7/6 (U.S. & Canada $2.00) 


HIBERNIA is an independent Review of Current 
Affairs, intended for thinking men and women inter- 
ested in our Social, Economic and Cultural development. 
Informed articles on Home and Foreign Affairs, by 
leaders of contemporary thought, appear in every issue 
and there is also plenty of lighter fare by our foremost 
writers of Fiction. Regular monthly features include 
our Social Justice Review, Theatre, Cinema and Radio 
Commentary, Military Correspondent’s Survey and 
Book Review Section. 
THE MAGAZINE OF THE WELL-INFORMED 
Obtainable from newsagents or direct from 
HIBERNIA 
College Park Chambers, 
9-11 Nassau St., 
Dublin. 


PRINTING — STATIONERY 
PICTURE FRAMING 


Large Variety 
of 
TELEPHONE Religious Goods, 43283 
Prayer Leaflets 
and 


Souvenirs 


O°BRIEN & ARDS 


Printers and Stationers 


62 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 


